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TEST YOUR OWN SEX APPEAL 
Where Do We Go When We Die? 





Q. WHO IS AMERICA'S 
FAVORITE COMIC 
STRIP ARTIST ? 

A. AL CAPP, I {UGH 
SUPPOSE 


@. WRONG! AND WHO IS 
AMERICA'S FAVORITE 


pe COMIC STRIP HERO ? 
- A. LI'il ABNER, NATCH. 


@. WRONG AGAIN / 
EVEN AL CAPPAND 
Li‘L ABNER WILL TELL 
YOU AMERICA'S MOST 
THRILLING COMIC IS NONE 
OTHER THAN ;S/I6H* 
FEARLESS FOSDICK/ 

A. RIGHT/ 

@. AND IN THIS ISSUE, 
PAGEANT PRESENTS A 
COMPLETE FEARLESS 
FOSDICK COMIC BOOK-- 
ZO RED- BLOODED PAGES. 
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When even doctors admit “a disgraceful 
amount of incompetent, dangerous and unnecessary 
surgery,” it is time all of us acted to— 


Stop Needless 


Operations! 


BY MURRAY TEIGH BLOOM 


® EVERY OTHER ONE of us who occupies a hospital bed at some time 
is likely to undergo surgery. As a result some nine million surgical 
operations take place annually and the first to admit that too many 


of them are completely unnecessary are the surgeons: 

Dr. Paul R. Hawley, director of the American College of Sur- 
geons: “We would not be honest if we did not admit that some 
unnecessary surgery is being done.” 

Dr. Karl S. Klicka, a leading hospital administrator who is now 
director of St. Barnabas Hospital in Minneapolis: “Two groups of 
surgeons must be carefully watched. First, the group suspected of 
doing too many unintentional operations, owing either to a lack 
of judgment or errors in diagnosis, and second, the group that per- 
forms out-and-out unnecessary operations because of an interest in 
the fee, which at times exceeds an interest in.the patient.” 

Dr. Samuel C. Harvey, professor of surgery, Yale University 
School of Medicine: “In spite of the American Board of Surgery 
there remains a very great and disgraceful amount of incompetent, 
dangerous and unnecessary surgery.” 

Dr. Norman F. Miller, director of the Obstetrical Clinic at the 
University of Michigan: He studied figures from various clinics and 
found that up to 78 per cent of ovaries removed from women were 
normal, as were nearly a third of the uteri. 

I have knowledge of at least a dozen other leading doctors who 
could buttress the evidence with specific, shocking instances in every 
part of the country. 

CONTINUED 
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Establishing the fact that there 
are too many unnecessary opera- 
tions is clearly no great trick. Nor 
is the disclosure by itself likely to 
do us much good. The vast bulk of 
operations are certainly necessary. 
Many of them stand alone between 
life and death, and a generalized 
phobia against all operations can 
only result in thousands of needless 
deaths. What must be done, then, 
is to see how we patients and the 
vast majority of ethical surgeons 
can stop surgical racketeering. 

Thanks to the efforts of some 
wise. and courageous surgeons and 
hospital administrators, a number 
of successful measures have been 
tried and proven. 

In 1926, C. F. Kettering, the 
inventive genius, was alarmed by 
stories he heard both from surgeons 
and from business friends about the 
great number of unnecessary opera- 
tions at Miami Valley Hospital, the 
largest in his home town of Dayton, 
Ohio. Kettering was actively inter- 
ested in the hospital and had en- 
dowed it with a large research fund. 
He conferred with the hospital trus- 
tees, and they agreed that a young, 
fearless medical policeman -was 
needed to control the surgeons who 
were operating out of ignorance or 
avarice. 

They heard of Dr. Walter M. 
Simpson, a young instructor in sur- 
gery at Johns Hopkins in Baltimore, 
who also had a great knowledge of 
pathology (the study of body tissue 
for the presence of disease). Simp- 
son agreed to come to Dayton. 

Now retired and living in La- 
guna Beach, California, Dr. Simp- 
son recently recalled for me his first 
impression of conditions he found: 

“It was the most incredible mess 


I had ever seen or ever expected to 
see. Right off, I arranged that all 
excised organs and tissues should 
be sent to my lab. Within three 
months I had enough exhibits. I 
called together all the surgeons who 
had operating privileges at the hos- 
pital. When they got into the room 
they saw tray upon tray of pre- 
served human organs. 

“*This,’ I said to them, ‘repre- 
sents what you fellows have taken 
out during the past three months.’ 
I pointed to the many ovaries, uteri, 
appendices, gall bladders, tonsils 
and other organs. “The only trou- 
ble, I went on, ‘is that every one 
of these removed organs is per- 
fectly normal and should never 
have been removed.’ 

“First, the doctors became very 
quiet and then they broke out all 
at once. ‘Who did it?” ‘None of 
that stuff is mine.’ And things like 
that. I quieted them down. ‘I know 
who’s been doing it. And as of now, 
I have monthly report cards for each 
of you. These cards will compare 
your operating score with the hos- 
pital average. Anyone whose report 
card consistently falls below a cer- 
tain level can expect to lose operat- 
ing privileges at the hospital.’ 

“Naturally, they didn’t like it. No 
mere pathologist had ever spoken 
to them like that in their profes- 
sional lives, and I frankly wouldn’t: 
have had the courage had I not 
known the trustees were behind me. 

“Well, every month I held a 
meeting with the surgeons. As the 
months went by most of their re- 
port cards kept getting better and 
better which meant, of course, that 
I had fewer and fewer surgically- 
removed normal organs to exhibit. 
After a year we definitely knew who 
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our bad actors were and the hos- 
pital got rid of about 15 surgeons. It 
was quite a cleanup.” 

A courageous pathologist can 
often be the hospital’s surgical 
policeman. Unfortunately, there 
aren't enough pathologists, let 
alone courageous ones. There are 
about 1,500 really qualified ones 
in the country and more than 3,500 
hospitals meeting the standards of 
the American College of Surgeons. 
Obviously, there aren’t now, and 
won’t be for a long time, enough 
pathologists to go around. But the 
situation isn’t ideal even at the 
larger hospitals that do have full 
time pathologists on the staff. 

Sometimes, in fact, a cowed 
pathologist will go out of his way to 
accommodate a none-too-scrupulous 
surgeon and will find inconse- 
quential things wrong with normal 
organs removed by surgery to make 
the operations look valid—both for 
hospital records and for the visiting 
inspectors of the American College 
of Surgeons. And if the pathologist 
cannot always be depended upon to 
prevent unnecessary operations, who 
can? 

In 1918 Dr. George Gray Ward, 
chief surgeon at the Woman’s Hos- 
pital in New York, faced a situation 
somewhat similar to that found by 
Dr. Simpson in Dayton. Fore- 
seeing the difficulty of policing his 
careless surgeons through pathology 
reports alone, Dr. Ward cast about 
for another solution. He found it 


in'the ordinary business practice of 


an annual audit. No responsible 
businessman would operate or be 
associated with a firm that neg- 
lected to have its books audited 


annually. Were lives less important 
than dollars? 


Of. course, most hospitals review 
deaths that occur, at their monthly 
clinical pathological conferences, 
but these have no cumulative effect 
and might unjustly penalize a sur- 
geon who happened to have a bad 
month. What was clearly needed 
was an annual audit of a surgeon’s 
work, comparing him with other 
surgeons at the hospital and with 
the records of other hospitals. 

Since the audit went into effect, 
Woman’s Hospital has maintained 
careful and detailed records on the 
work of each of the men who had 
surgical privileges at the institution. 
Actually, the facts required are 
taken from records hospitals keep 
anyway in compliance with the 
standards of the American College 
of Surgeons. 

At the end of the year the records 


_are turned over to a statistician who 


gets up the medical audit in the 
form of colored charts, graphs and 
comparative figures. The cost is 
about $500. When the question of 
reappointments to the staff is dis- 
cussed the audit is there to show 
exactly who did above- or below- 
average work. 

Naturally, many surgeons don’t 
like the audit. Many fear it, which 
explains why few hospitals have 
adopted it in spite of the fact that it 
is endorsed by the American College 
of Surgeons. 

Dr. Frederick A. Coller, a regent 
of the College, is aware of this fear. 

“Yet,” he says, “every competent 
surgeon should be glad to have his 
work scrutinized. It is iniquitous to 
condone and shield from scrutiny 
the poor work of the incompetent 
colleague.” 

Dr. John R. Orndorff of Chicago 


goes even further: 
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“If the medical audit were 
adopted on a national scale and 
sufficient publicity given to it... 
each community would know the 
directors of their hospital were 
keeping a continuously watchful 
eye on the quality of medical care. 
Each citizen could know that no 
physician could hospitalize him and 
do other than follow absolutely 
ethical principles.” 

One of the most remarkable 
demonstrations of the power of 
honest surgeons, outraged against 
unethical practices on the part of 
general physicians and other sur- 
geons, has been taking place in 
Columbus, Ohio, for the past five 
years. Like a good many other cities, 
Columbus had become a fee- 
splitting community. It wasn’t a 
particularly well-kept secret that 
surgeons and other specialists were 


required to pay off the general 


practitioners for 
cases. 

Angered at these dishonest medi- 
cal deals, the Columbus Surgical 
Society decided on a frontal attack. 
Each member of the Society was 
required to sign the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons pledge and an 
agreement to submit his office rec- 
ords and accounts and his income 
tax return for annual checking. 
Then an agreement was gotten 
from each hospital’s board of trus- 
tees that only Surgical Society 
members could hold positions on the 
surgical staffs. Nearly every surgeon 
—97 per cent of them—signed. 

Besides saving Columbus patients 
thousands of dollars in fees that 
would have been split with their 
family doctor, the bold plan also 
had a somewhat unexpected effect: 
the total number of operations fell 


sending them 


off greatly the first year the anti- 
fee-splitting rule went into effect. 

The financial origin of much un- 
necessary surgery is intimately tied 
up with the hard economic facts of 
life which crop up with great fre- 
quency in the surgeon’s early days. 
In the first place he can’t begin 
practicing his specialty until much 
later than most other doctors. Many 
surgeons don’t start to make a de- 
cent living on their own until their 
mid or late 30’s. 

It’s a long, hard grind but the 
goal is dazzling to a money-minded 
surgeon. America is the only coun- 
try in the world where a few sur- 
geons are making a million dollars 
a year. Admittedly they are the 
great exceptions. But many surgeons 
make between $100,000 and $500,- 
000 a year. Naturally, well-en- 
trenched surgeons making that kind 
of money are keenly aware that 
their young assistants would like to 
get in on it, too. But as head of 
surgery in a large hospital the big- 
money surgeon can do much to 
postpone the rise of his assistants 
into serious competitors. 

After a number of these embit- 
tering experiences, even the most 
idealistic young surgeon can get 
cynical about his specialty. In an 
effort to make up for lost years of 
earning power he might well be 
tempted to operate even when it 
wasn’t needed. 

It may yet turn out that of all 
the methods that have been de- 
veloped to cut down on unneces- 
sary surgery, the most effective 
of all will be the sulfa drugs 
and the antibiotics. Scores of for- 
mer ailments that previously re- 
quired ‘operation are now cured 
with a dose of penicillin or some 
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other wonder drug. Mastoid opera- 
tions which once kept many a sur- 
geon living well are so rare today 
that there just aren’t enough cases 
around to teach young surgical in- 
ternes how to do them. Middle ear 
infections which used to advance 
to a stage necessitating surgical 
puncture of the eardrum are now 
cured with some of the new drugs. 

In a recent address, Dr. Evarts 
Graham, one of our foremost sur- 
geons, indicated that surgery has 
passed its peak and we are likely 
to see less and less of it as more and 
more drugs such as the antibiotics 
and cortisone are uncovered. 

But until that great day comes— 
when, as Dr. Graham puts it, per- 
haps even cancer itself will be 
treated effectively by other means 
than present day surgery—the spec- 
ter of unnecessary operations will 
continue to haunt us and every 
ethical surgeon. Aroused in the 
past few years, many surgeons are 
now working with the American 
College of Surgeons to cut down the 
number of needless operations. But 
they can’t do the job by themselves. 

The College hasn’t had too much 
luck in getting surgeons and hos- 
pitals to accept the principle of a 
yearly medical audit. Yet there are 
certain simple steps you can take 
right in your own community to 


help get the medical audit started 
by local hospitals. In most com- 
munities the voluntary hospitals re- 
ceive aid from the Community 
Chest or are supported largely by 
taxes. In both cases—as a donor to 
the Chest or as a taxpayer—you 
have the right to speak up either in 
your organizations or in letters to 
your local paper urging the adop- 
tion of medical audits for local 
hospitals. Doctors and hospitals 
have become sensitive to a com- 
munity’s views on medical practice. 

But what can you do now if you 
or some relative faces the pros- 
pect of a serious operation? The 
obvious precautions, of course, are 
making sure that the surgeon con- 
sidered is both qualified—in terms 
of being a member of a specialty 
board or the American College of: 
Surgeons—and has operating privi- 
leges at a hospital recognized by 
the American College of Surgeons. 

Today your best safeguard until 
the medical audit becomes universal 
is a family doctor you like and in 
whom you have confidence. He is 
your best intermediary. Pay him 
well and consider the money well 
spent. The medical world of any 
city is a whispering gallery and it 
doesn’t take long before the doctors 
know the good, ethical surgeons 
from the dollar operators. ae 


BOOK WORM THAT TURNED 


@ A FEW DAYS BEFORE the first Dempsey-Tunney fight, which took place 
in Philadelphia in 1926, an old-time fighter named Mike Trent was sent 
over from Dempsey’s stable to scout the Tunney training camp. His 
assignment, of course, was to bring back information of value to Dempsey 
on Tunney'’s style and hitting-power. 

Mike came back with face all beaming. 

“It’s a set-up,” he chortled. “I seen him readin’ a book!” 





—Wilfred Mower 
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The World's Too Big 


Pictures for PAGEANT by Werner Wolff 


Little things you never notice are big problems for little people 


® you step into an ‘elevator, the 
door closes, and your world is sud- 
denly a smothering one of cuff links, 
ladies’ hand bags, flashing rings on 
carmine-tipped fingers. This is the 
towering world of the midget, a 
Lilliput in reverse, where every- 
thing is crudely oversized and over- 
whelming. 

Though they live among giants 
and wage daily war with Big 
Things, midgets seem to have de- 
veloped a fortunate sense of humor 
and a cocky pride. 

Typical are George Day, 40, a 
carrot-topped Cockney; Ivor Bo- 
den, 39, soft-spoken Welshman, and 
Elsie Schultz, 51, mother of two 
average-size daughters. Like most 
midgets, these three-footers take on 
the six-foot world and lick it; they 


think they’re as big as you are. 

Too proud to order small por- 
tions of food, they take the full 
course, pay full price—and leave 
half. Although they buy kids’ shoes, 
underwear, shirts and socks, they 
balk at kid suits and dresses, prefer 
to pay up to $125 for tailor-mades. 

They use stools to reach light 
switches, stretch mightily to make 
a purchase, chin themselves to mail 
a letter—and will thank you to pass 
up a chance to help. 

Though they ask no handicaps, 
things have been looking up for 
little folk. TV has been a boon; 
George, Ivor and Elsie have been 
on numerous shows, get steady work 
as Dandy, Handy and Candy, the 
three trademark bears for a cereal 
called Sugar Crisp. 


CONTINUED 
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Supermarkets are no boon to midgets 





It’s not just prices that are too high 


Full-size meals floor George 


Midgets eat less, 

wear less, but pay 
more—and they 
stretch for everything 


Ivor gets his clothing in a kiddie shop 
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Making his bed provides a midget with all the getting-up exercise that he needs 
CONTINUED 
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e But they manage 
mm 6to get a big 
kick out of life 








Elsie is proud of big daughter’s baby 








Midgets have an affinity for kids—the 
trio has been big hit as Sugar Crisp bears p46, cut-down kitchen saves stretching 
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“There's nothing to it. We move houses all the time.” 


We Bought a 
Cash-and-Carry House 


BY MARIE and HERMAN WEILLER 


® HOW WOULD you like to pay 
$500 for an $18,000 house? We 
did. Of course, by the time we rolled 
it home, it cost us $14,741, but we 
figured we got a good buy at that— 
a 20 per cent saving at today’s 
prices. Here’s how it happened: 

We wanted a house something 
awful but what we wanted cost 
$18,000 on the Westchester County, 
New York, market and the maxi- 
mum we had to spend was about 
$14,000, including a manageable 
mortgage. 
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Then Charlie, a lawyer friend of 
ours, came up with a startling sug- 
gestion: 

“Why don’t you buy a house 
from the county and move it to 
a nearby lot? It’s about the best 
housing bargain I know of.” 

We liked the word “bargain,” 
and Charlie quickly put us in touch 
with Nicholas Brothers in Yonkers, 
New. York, housemovers. Their 
foreman, Mr. Jensen, came to talk 
to us about housemoving. 

“There’s nothing to it,” he said 








damaged in an accident, while on 
the move? 

Mr. Jensen stared at us as though 
we had just called him a number of 
bad names. “No cracks—no chips 
—no nothing. You can leave a cup 
of coffee on the dining room table, 
and it won’t spill. Besides,” he went 
on more calmly, “why do you think 
that almost one-half of our moving 
expense is for insurance? Any acci- 
dents during the move are on us.” 

As Jensen figured it, $13,000 
would be our total cost except for 
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soberly. “We do it all the time.” In 
the previous week, Nicholas Broth- 
ers had moved a convent and a 
group of nursery hothouses. 

He explained how the job is 
done: openings are cut in the build- 
ing below the ground-floor level, 
and through these cuts a supporting 
platform of heavy timber is built. 
While the building is shored at all 
sides, the foundation is cut still fur- 
ther and a pair of dollies with ‘six 
big, pneumatic wheels is brought in. 
The base of the dollies is jacked 
up until the platform sits securely 
on it. 

“The rest is simple,” Jensen con- 
cluded. “All we do is tear off what 
remains of the foundation, get a 
tractor and haul the house away.” 

Couldn’t it happen, we wanted 
to know, that the house would top- 
ple over, or crack in two, or be 


the “facelifting.” It sounded good 
to us. The very next morning we 
visited the site where the county of 
Westchester was selling houses con- 
demned for the right-of-way of the 
New England Thruway. From 
Charlie, our lawyer, we learned that 
these houses were “going for a song” 
— $500, he thought, would do it— 
on condition the buyer move his 
property off the condemned site at 
once. 

The house next up for sale was 
just what we had been looking for 
all along: seven rooms, including 
bath and powder room, good 
closets, in excellent condition. It 
was a Stucco colonial. 

A little less than a thousand feet 
away, on a quiet, winding street 
prophetically called Rockland 
Place, Charlie located a _ hilly, 
wooded, 75x100-foot lot which the 
city of New Rochelle was offering 
for sale. 

We immediately acquired the lot 
by offering the city, at a public 
auction, 35 per cent of the prop- 
erty’s assessed valuation. Our offer 
was accepted, and the lot became 
ours for $700. Then we submitted 
to the Westchester County Park 
Commission a sealed bid of $500 
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for the house itself. Again we were 
lucky: when the bids were opened, 
ours was the highest. 

The next thing we learned was 
that you can’t just set a house on 
a new lot and move right in. A 
house cannot be moved without the 
services of an excavator and a 
plumber. Thus, after the house and 
the lot were legally ours, we started 
to negotiate with the Big Three of 
the housemoving business. This is 
how we dealt with them: 

In addition to delivering the 
house “at the new location in the 
present condition,” Nicholas Broth- 
ers, the mover, undertook to build 
a new basement of 
cement and concrete 
and to attach a ga- 
rage with sundeck. The 
mover was also to re- 
connect the wiring, all 
this in consideration of 
$6,700. 

Our contract with 
the plumber provided 
for a brand-new oil 
burner and tank and 
a tankless hot water 
heater. It also pro- 
vided for the installa- 
tion of the gas, water 
and sewer connections, 
and of copper water 
tubing, at a cost of 
$1,675. 

The excavator was 
to clear the path for 
Nicholas Brothers on 
the old and new sites 
and dig the sewer 
trench, at a price of— 
there was the first 
hitch! Because our lot 
promised an exceed- 
ingly rocky under- 
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ground, it was impossible to get 
a firm commitment from any exca- 
vator. We took the plunge anyway. 

Next, the three contracts in hand, 
we saw an architect. He agreed to 
coordinate the activities of the Big 
Three at a fee of $200. We also 
had to shell out $633 to the utility 
companies for raising the wires in 
the path of the move and bringing 
new wiring to the property. 

One morning, two weeks later, 
our friend Charlie—the grand- 
father of the idea—called us. “I 
just saw your house rolling along 
Rockland Place!” 

Immediately we rushed to the 
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scene: there stood our house on 
our lot—looking to all the world 
like a ravaged beauty! A mass of 
debris was cluttering up the front 
porch, a side entrance was half 
sawed off, a solitary shutter stood 
at a rakish angle. 

As we clambered inside, we were 
vastly reassured, however. Mr. Jen- 
sen had been right: not a solitary 
crack had appeared; a tottering 
table which the previous owner had 
left behind had not moved an inch. 

Seen from the outside, the house 
seemed to hang in mid-air. Of the 
foundation, which Nicholas Broth- 
ers was now supposed to build, only 
a few cinderblocks were visible. 
From the yawning underbelly of the 
house, Jensen approached us. 
“There is a trickle in that corner,” 
he drawled, without preamble, giv- 
ing his head a twist in an indefinite 


direction. “Better put a drainpipe 


in.” 

We quickly learned that a 
“trickle” is the euphemistic name 
given by the building trade to a 
steady and permanent leak in the 
ground; and that, if we wanted to 
avoid a wet cellar, it was up to us, 
not the mover, to eliminate it. 

The “trickle” turned out to be a 
harbinger as the gates opened wide 
on a flood of unexpected expenses: 

There was the little matter of 
the sundeck without a door. Our 
contract with the Nicholas Brothers 
firm failed to provide for any 
access to it. 

The same contract did not pro- 
vide for a railing around the porch. 
It had hugged the ground on the 
old site, but now rose a good eight 
feet above ground. 

No provision was made for wall- 
ing off the side entrance, now just 


an open hole-in-the-wall. 

A drainpipe, a door, a railing, a 
stucco job—we realized that, where- 
as we had figured on a “few extras,” 
we were running up a carpenter’s 
bill of some size, before our house 
would be safe as well as livable. 
But worse was yet to come. 

One morning about a week later, 
we drove up to the house expecting 
to find the usual bechive of activity: 
the Nicholas crew working on the 
foundation, the cement mixer going 
full speed, the wheelbarrows rolling 
on tilted planks. Instead, the place 
was deserted except for Mr. Jensen, 
who rested at ease on one of the 
many cement slabs cluttering the 
grounds. 

“I’m finished here,” he said, 
“except for the walk. As soon as 
you get the fill, I'll fix up the walk. 
You got to pay for fill, you know.” 
Fill, of course, is synonymous with 
dirt, and it seemed ironical to us 
that, on top of all other expenses, 
we were expected to pay plenty for 
dirt. 

At this stage, our house was sur- 
rounded by a two-foot wide excava- 
tion ditch, like the moat of a me- 
dieval fortress; below the porch was 
an eight-foot-high gaping hole; the 
grounds were a mess of boulders, 
building debris and poison ivy. 

All this wilderness had to be 
smoothed out and built up—grad- 
ing, Mr. Jensen called it—and 
grading, it developed after we 
scanned our contract, was “if neces- 
sary, to be done by the owner.” Too 
bad that, in glancing at this tucked- 
away paragraph before, we had 
assumed that grading was strictly a 
rake and shovel job. 

Thus began what we still call the 
Great Grading Dicker. 
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Mover (original contract) 
Mover (supplemental contract) 
Plumber 

Excavator 

Utilities 

Fire department permit 
Architect’s fee 


Title search 

Survey 

Refrigerator 

Gas range (second hand) 


GRAND TOTAL 





WHAT OUR “STRAY” HOUSE COST 


Legal, closing & mortgage fees ....... 


“Facelifting”: painter, roofer, electrician 


oaaha eee RR Od Ween ela oe $14,741 








Jensen at first quoted a king’s ran- 
som to complete the grading. He 
insisted that he needed a bucket 
crane, at $125 a day, and other ex- 
For days, in 


pensive equipment. 
snow, rain and even the gloom of 
night we walked the distance of the 
moat, arguing with the stubborn 
foreman. At last, we reached the 
painful compromise: for an addi- 


tional $1,050, Nicholas Brothers 
would finish the grading, add a 
cement-and-lattice work under the 
porch, lay the drainpipe and do all 
the carpentry and masonry work 
outside the original contract. This 
time, everything was minutely set 
down in a “Supplementary Con- 
tract and Agreement.” 

P. S. No bucket crane ever ap- 
peared, but five brawny men, 
armed with wheelbarrows, picks 
and shovels, showed up and con- 
tinued to work at least two days 
out of five in fair weather, until 
we entered the most unpleasant 
phase of the entire project, the 
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digging of our sewer connection. 

It wasn’t dug, it was hewn; it 
was blasted out of the bedrock of 
Rockland Place which, indeed, 
lived up to its name. After two days 
of this, our excavator, apparently 
exhausted, disappeared, leaving us 
with a yawning trench for children 
and dogs to fall into at random. Not 
only was this dangerous, but it 
completely blocked further work by 
the mover who in turn held up the 
plumber who in turn tied the hands 
of the painter whom we had en- 
gaged for the “facelifting.” 

All complaints were directed at 
us, but the excavator remained so 
elusive that for all we knew he was 
sunning himself in Florida. At 
length, our angry and ingenious 
plumber hit upon the idea of call- 
ing the excavator at 4 o’clock in the 
morning. It worked: after a three- 
week delay, things began to hum, 
and a few days later we had gas, 
water and electricity. We moved in 
two months and 26 days after the 











WE BOUGHT A CASH-AND-CARRY HOUSE 


house itself had had its moving day. 

Two hectic months later, the last 
workman removed his equipment 
from our premises. Now we could 
start to relax—but it seemed that 
things still had to get worse before 
they could get better. The once so 
elusive excavator suddenly ap- 
peared, and thanks to our rocks, his 
bill was more than $2,000, almost 
twice as much as our worst fears. 
To add to our dismay, when we 
saw such items on his bill as 

Backhoe, 8 hrs. .......... $100 
Compressor, 4 hrs. ........ $ 25 
Dynamite & caps $142 
it was hard to find the right words 
for an argument. 

But if it was hard, it wasn’t im- 
possible. We argued, and we stood 
pat. The result was that we 
squeezed that bill, dollar by dollar, 
down to $1,500. 

That sum brought our grand 
total to $14,741, not too much more 
than we had originally counted on. 

One day in late Fall, Charlie, the 
lawyer, visited us. We had just 
fought, and won, our first bout with 
the fireplace and were listening with 
relish to the crackling of the logs. 
By the time he had warnied up 
before our first fire, Charlie turned 
to us. “You know,” he said, “if you 
want to sell, I have an offer of 
$18,000 for this house.” 

“Sell!” we shouted in unison. 
“Are you crazy?” To sell this crea- 
tion of ours, we explained, would 
be like selling the children. 

Aside from our personal senti- 
ments, to anyone who, like us, feels 
the urge, or is faced with the need, 
to move his home, here are a few 
useful pointers gained from our ex- 
perience: 

1. Be certain that your mover is 


insured to the hilt for the entire job. 
Every reputable mover is; be sus- 
picious of too “reasonable” esti- 
mates. 

2. A housemoving contract reads 
with deceptive simplicity. Do not 
only read the small print; read 
between the lines. Check the archi- 
tect’s blueprint against the contract, 
and be sure that everything you 
want appears in both. 

3. Don’t start to move your house 
without a flat price for the excava- 
tion, or be prepared for nasty sur- 
prises. 

4. Be ready for the fact that you 
personally must be the clearing 
house for a vast amount of build- 
ing details. The only way to avoid 
this is to place the entire operation, 
at a considerable premium, in the 
hands of a general contractor. 

5. If possible, do not surrender 
your old living quarters until you 
are completely sure of your move-in 
date. It will take longer than an- 
ticipated. Patience is one of your 
main requirements. an 


“Sell!” we shouted. “Are you crazy?” 
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NEW STYLES: Above, by-products of Trieste’s 
boom; left, Macedonian apron by Uncle Sam 


COLD WAR, 


WARM HEARTS 


@ NEVER BEFORE has the American buck come so near to 
living up to the name “almighty.” 

Thirteen billion strong, it has marched abroad under Gen- 
eral Marshall’s plan; now the new Mutual Security Agency 
has greatly stepped up the dollar assault. 

News of this battling dollar has come back in highly un- 
dramatic reports of “agricultural production up,” “shipyards 
rebuilt” and “sources of raw materials opened.” 

But such language is remote from the problems 6f the real 
people of the world. So Pacganr has collected photographic 
evidence of how the American Dollar is helping to change 
and better the lives of ordinary folks around the globe. 

It is an inspiring story of aid and encouragement given 
because we are faced by a common enemy and because we 
believe the American Way can produce a better life. 

CONTINUED 
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NEW LEG: ECA aided Greek factory that 
made leg for veteran Andonios Diakantonios 
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NEW HEALTH: An American-style dispensary 
amazes the poor Chinese on Formosa Island 
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FIRST BATHTUB: Mario Riccio, in new Naples house, reacts to tub like any kid 


‘NEW HOME in ECA housing project takes this neat Italian family out of the slums 
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NEW RIGHTS: Fiat auto plant im Italy got big U. S. boost. Results: high 
production, low prices, this vigorous United Statesstyle collective bargaining 


NEW LAND: American money and methods hel Holland to dike back the 
sea again; this Dutch family’s ewn farmland was by Germans during war 
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NEW SKILL: This African, fresh from interior, is learning to work a machine 
at French diamond mine aided by $3,550,000 from Mutual Security Agency 
eo 
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I Like 


Being a 


Teacher 


Here is one schoolmarm who 
thoroughly relishes her job 
and knows all the reasons why 


® | CAN’T TELL You why an engineer 
enjoys fooling around with electric 
currents. I can’t tell you why a 
caterer likes making 500 pastry cups 
and filling them with creamed 
chicken. But I can tell you some- 
thing about being a teacher, be- 
cause I am one. 

I like teaching, primarily, be- 
cause I like people. I like them 
young and growing and optimistic; 
and I like them mature, realistic 
and still eager. Teaching is synony- 
mous with people. They are our 
stock in trade. 

I like teaching because I prefer 
ideas to things. I like to sell and 
convince people—but Id rather sell 
ideas and attitudes than refrigera- 
tors. I wouldn’t be happy in a job 
in which the outcomes were meas- 
ured only in terms of money. I’ve 





taught long enough to see some of 
the ideas I’ve tried to sell come alive 
in action, and influence not only the 
people I’ve taught, but the people 
they have taught in turn. An idea 
is a living, growing thing; it has in- 
fluence; it has substance. It does 
things to people. 

I like teaching because my over- 
head is paid. For 23 years I’ve 
taken it for granted that the insti- 
tution for which I worked, either 
public or private, would provide me 
with a place in which to ply my 
trade, and give me tools to do it 
with. I pay no rent for my office, 
my classroom or my gymnasium. 
There it is, furnished with desks, 
chairs, bookcases, balls, rackets and 
nets and heated and lighted for my 
comfort. On the first of September 
I just walk in and start teaching. 

I don’t even have to worry about 
finding customers for. my ideas. 
They, like the rest of the furnishings, 
are there waiting for me. 

I like teaching because I’m an 
extrovert, an egotist, a ham actor, 
if you like. It’s my job not only to 
have ideas and opinions, but I’m 
expected to express them. My audi- 
ence is a caged audience. Bob Hope? 
Lowell Thomas? Name me one actor 
or lecturer who does not yearn for 
such an opportunity! It’s mine five 
days a week. 

In the classroom, I’m my own 
boss. I’m the person who shapes 
the course of events. Because I’m a 
good teacher, I let the customers 
participate in the planning, and I 
listen as much as I talk, but no 
one is looking over my shoulder 
telling me what to do next. .The 
outcomes of every hour are deter- 
mined by my thinking, my planning 
and my working with people; and 














no two hours are ever alike. 

But let’s talk about that impor- 
tant item—salary. Teachers are un- 
derpaid. Most of them are worth 
more money than they are getting. 
I'll fight for better salaries for teach- 
ers as long as I live, but I'll fight on 
the grounds that we are worth more 
because we are well-qualified, well- 
trained professional people doing a 
professional job, rather than beg- 
ging a dole to keep us alive because 
we are necessary drudges doing a 
distasteful job. Yes, I could use a 
little more money. Who can’t? But 
I get along, just as all teachers do. 
We don’t buy many yachts, but we 
do buy homes. We drive reasonably 
good cars. We dress well. We send 
our children to school well-fed. 

So I like teaching because I like 
the salary I get. It wouldn’t make 
much of an impression on the na- 
tional debt, but I like it for its regu- 
larity, for its tendency to increase 
through the years, and for the secur- 
ity it gives me. Comes a depression 
—and I taught through the big one 
~we who teach may find our sal- 
aries lower. We may even have to 
wait for them until the taxes come 
in. But we'll still be working. The 
bricklayer, the stenographer, the ar- 
chitect may go unemployed, but 
there is never any shortage of cus- 
tomers for us. In war or peace, de- 
pression or prosperity, there will al- 
ways be children ; and in America, at 
least, I believe there will always be 
schools. My job provides me with 
sick leave, provision for lifetime dis- 
ability if that should occur, with re- 
tirement at the end. Not affluence, 
to be sure, but a kind of security dif- 
ficult to attain without sacrificing 
personal freedom. 

I like teaching because I like 


the hours. I keep. I like the week- 
ends and the little one, two, or 10- 
day vacations that break up my 
working year. My neighbors work 
50 weeks in the year with Christmas, 
New Year’s, Thanksgiving, Memo- 
rial Day, Fourth of July and Labor 
Day off. For me, Thanksgiving 
means three days, Christmas about 
three weeks, Easter means spring 
vacation. I honor the names of 
Washington, Lincoln and Colum- 
bus, plus a few days between terms 
for good measure. Normally I work 
about 180 days a year; my neighbors 
work 250 or 300! My blocks of free 
time dwarf their two-week vacations 
to insignificance. And if I decide 
to teach summer session—that 
money is pure gravy! 

I like teaching because it is a 
cooperative rather than a competi- 
tive profession. We meet, we share, 
we live and work in what is es- 
sentially a cooperative atmosphere, 
an atmosphere we often fail to 
appreciate because we have never 
known any other. 

I like teaching because, as a 
woman, it gives me status of a 
kind difficult for a woman to at- 
tain in other professions. As a 
teacher I have all the masculine 
prerogatives, but I do not have to 
sacrifice the feminine privileges to 
get them. Teaching is traditionally 
a woman’s field in this country, and 
it is one of the few professions in 
which women are still the majority 
group. Men have a well-established 
place in the teaching profession, 
but we women have never had to 
compete with them, fight them or 
ape them in order to hold our place, 
as have women in many other pro- 
fessional fields. We are respected, 
we are essential, our place is secure, 
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Now a Los Angeles resident, Eleanor 
Metheny reports she’s taught “from 
coast to coast and cradle to the grave” 
—from preschool children through 
graduate college students in their 60’s! 
Her fields have been math, English, 
physical education and hygiene. 











and no one wants to keep us out. 

While we are talking about 
women, let’s take a look at that 
old maid concept. Where did the 
idea of the old maid school teacher 
come from? It arose by definition 
from Boards of Education many 
years ago. Practically all school 
boards at one. time prohibited 
teachers from marrying or married 
women from teaching. Therefore, 
the terms “teacher” and “old 
maid” became merged by official 
decree. 

This definition is rapidly vanish- 
ing, and has completely disappeared 
in all but the most narrow-minded 
communities. It was on its way out 
in the °30s, and World War II 
dealt it the final death blow. In 
most large cities the married women 
teachers out-number the unmarried 
ones. Those who take advantage 
of maternity leave and then come 
back to teaching find that it is a 
profession which synchronizes beau- 
tifully with the business of raising 
a family. When the children are of 
school .age, their school hours and 
the mother’s working hours coin- 
cide perfectly. Even their vacations 
jibe, which some mothers consider a 
mixed blessing. 

Many girls have hesitated to be- 
come teachers because, being nor- 
mal young women, they wanted to 
marry and have a home of their 
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own. I think it is time we set them 
straight on that point. If graduates 
of my university are typical, and 
I think they are, I am sure that 
teachers not only can but do marry, 
for 85 per cent of the addresses on 
our alumnae list begin with Mrs. 

But suppose a teacher doesn’t 
marry. Some of us do not, for rea- 
sons which may or may not be 
linked with our being teachers. 

As teachers we still have status 
and position in our community 
which few single women can at- 
tain and which many women 
marry to achieve. I am not a single 
woman living alone, excluded or 
ignored. I am a teacher, respected, 
respectable and accepted as a 
worthwhile person in my commu- 
nity. I am “the teacher who owns 
the blue house”—very different 
from my neighbor down the street 
who is called “the woman who 
works who bought the green house.” 
My opinions are sought; my co- 
operation is enlisted. The men like 
me and accept me as an equal in 
any project involving joint plan- 
ning; the women accept me be- 
cause I work with children and can 
understand their problems. The 
children come to sell me Girl Scout 
cookies and chances on a bicycle 
and they demand “treat or tricks” 
on Hallowe’en. 

I live alone in my house, and no 
one questions my intentions or my 
right to do so. I come and go at 
all hours of the day and night, 
escorted or unescorted, in perfect 
propriety. I entertain what guests 
I choose, assorted or unassorted as 
to sex, and no eyebrows are raised. 
My ethics and morals are above 
question, because I happen to be a 
teacher. (Sometimes I find this a 




















I LIKE BEING A TEACHER 


trifle depressing! ) 

Teachers as individuals, both 
men and women, take their status 
in the community for granted, not 
always fully realizing how substan- 
tial it is. As a teacher I am, by 
definition, educated, trustworthy, 
responsible, respectable and inter- 
ested in the public good. I do not 
have to prove myself. My credit is 
good anywhere, and I can borrow 
money from any bank in town be- 
cause teachers are honest and pay 
their debts. If I wish to rent a 
house or an apartment, I am classed 
as a highly desirable tenant, because 
teachers are decent, dependable 
people. I am welcome in any circle 
of the “best” people because, as a 
teacher, I am informed, well-read 
and socially acceptable. 

I like teaching because it has 
brought me friends by the hun- 
dreds, friends of all ages, friends in 
all parts of the country. This, like 
many of my other blessings, I had 
always taken for granted until last 
spring when I spent some time in 
the hospital. Almost before I was 
tucked under the bed-covers the 
flowers started to come, until my 
end of the room looked like a gang- 
ster’s funeral. The cards poured in 
by the handful in each mail deliv- 
ery, until I became somewhat em- 
barrassed by the envious glances of 


ADVANCE SECTION 


the other two women in the room. 
One day, after an especially crowded 
visiting hour, the mice older woman 
in the next bed said to me, “You 
really do have a rich, full life, don’t 
you?” I answered without thinking, 
“Yes, I do—but then, you see I’ve 
been a teacher for 23 years.” Think- 
ing about it later, I realized I'd said 
something quite profound. 

I’ve never considered it unusual 
to have so many friends that I can’t 
always keep track of all of them. 
I’ve just taken it for granted, and 
so do all the other teachers I know. 
If you don’t believe me, visit the 
home of a teacher at Christmas 
time and count the number of 
people who thought enough of her 
to. send her at least a Christmas 
card. Then go next door to your 
nearest neighbor and do a little 
comparing. Not that Christmas 
cards are the supreme token of 
friendship, but perhaps they serve 
as a simple indicator. 

Like any job or profession, teach- 
ing is not just a way to earn a liv- 
ing; it is a way of life. If I were 
the kind of person who would enjoy 
the life of a deep-sea diver or an 
investment banker, then being a 
teacher would cither bore me in- 
tolerably or drive me to despera- 
tion. But I’m not. So for me, teach- 
ing is a good life, and I like it. 88 





@ A SALESMAN HAD been waiting for hours in the railroad depot of a small 
Minnesota town. Impatience had long since given way to rage, and now 


rage was bordering on violence. 


“Hey,” he cried, beating on the door of the station master, “do you think 
that damn train’ll get here before the spring thaw sets in?” 

The station master opened the door, walked across the waiting room 
and looked up the track. Then he shuffled back to the enraged salesman. 

“Ought to be in any time,” he reported. “I just sighted the conductor's 


dog comin’ round the bend.” 


—Nancy Oppenheimer 
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The Business Man 


Gene Autry: 


CLOTHES HORSE COWBOY 
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The Rancher The Rodeo Cowboy 


@ AS MOVIE STAR, business man (he owns a radio station, a charter airplane 
service), recording artist, rancher, radio-TV personality and rodeo cow- 
boy, Gene Autry needs a large wardrobe. His suits, shirts, boots and hats 
fill 1,000 square feet of closet space. Like lesser men who have to share a 
closet, he employs no valet, depends on Mrs. Autry to send things to the 
cleaners. For a look at the Autry wardrobe, turn the page. 
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Gene has 150 shirts which cost $75 His 50 pairs of boots are hand-made. 
apiece. Two of them glow in the dark There’s black patent leather for evening 











He designs his own ties and kerchiefs White 10-gallon hat is Autry trademark 
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Boot jack eliminates one need for valet 

















The Amateur 
Cop 
and the 


Killer 


BY EDWARD D. RADIN 


The police had thought he was 
the murderer, so he proceeded 
to track down the man who was 


@ iT Is NOT ONLY in fiction that an 
innocent man finds himself sus- 
pected of murder and has to go out 
on his own to solve the crime. The 
final incident in one such case was 
enacted recently by a firing squad 
behind the grim walls of Utah 
State Prison. 

In early June, 1946, Jack Stall- 
ings, a slim, handsome youth of 21, 
had much to be happy about. Re- 
cently discharged from the Navy 
after active war service, he had 
spent a carefree month at home 
with his family in Corning, Ohio, 
and now was on his way to San 
Jose, California, and wedding bells. 
Strapped to the back of his old car 
was a new bicycle, his personal gift 
for Joan West, his bride-to-be, 
while stored in the luggage com- 
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partment was a set of dishes, a 
wedding present. 

But Jack Stallings never reached 
California. Letters he had sent en 
route explained that he was having 
a rough trip, with frequent break- 
downs, in his 1937 gray Tudor Ford. 
His last message had been a tele- 
graphic request for $35 to be for- 
warded to Ogden, Utah. The 
wedding day passed with no further 
word from him. 

On July 9, a farmer in Summit 
County, Utah, found a man’s body 
wedged into a culvert of an irriga- 
tion canal near Hoytsville. There 
was no doubt as to the cause of 
death—a bullet hole, from a .32 
calibre slug, in the right temple. A 
coroner’s physician estimated the 
corpse had been there two weeks. 

















The mystery of Jack Stallings’ 
disappearance had been solved. 
Police now were confronted with 
another mystery—the identity of his 
murderer. 

Two of his brothers, Kenneth 
and David, came to Utah and 
brought with them a description 
and the license plate number of 
Jack’s gray car. This information 
was published in several Utah 
newspapers where it was read by an 
alert real estate broker in Logan. 
Later, when he noticed a 1937 Ford 
with Ohio plates in town he notified 
headquarters. An alarm was broad- 
cast and two officers spotted the 
Ohio car as it was leaving the city. 
They forced it to the curb. 

The driver, a stocky, blond 
young man, stared in startled sur- 


prise as the uniformed men moved 
in on him with drawn guns. After 
identifying himself as Iner J. Wisti- 
sen, 23, of Ogden, he was locked up 
in a cell pending the arrival of 
Summit County officials. 

Officers searching the Ford found 
a box of .32 shells in the glove 
compartment and a .32 calibre 
revolver hidden under the front seat 
cushion. Splotches of dried blood- 
stains were on the front seat and 
on the inside of the right-hand 
door. In the trunk were a pair of 
military boots and a set of dishes. 
The Ohio license plates on the ma- 
chine were those issued to Stallings. 

Positive that they had the killer, 
both Logan City police and Sum- 
mit County authorities questioned 
the suspect. Wistisen said that he 
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was the co-owner of a bicycle repair 
shop in Ogden. 

“Did you ever hear of Jack 
Stallings?” 

“Why, sure,” Iner replied with- 
out hesitation. “I bought my car 
from him.” 

He said that Stallings had driven 
to his shop in Ogden and offered 
to sell a bicycle that was tied on 
the back of the car. Wistisen 
agreed to buy it. Stallings men- 
tioned that he was fed up with his 
balky car and wanted to sell it, 
continuing his trip to California by 
train where he planned to enter 
the Merchant Marine. Wistisen, 
who was on the lookout for a car 
he could buy reasonably and fix up 
himself, made an offer. They final- 
ly settled on a total price of $450 
for the car and bicycle. He said he 
paid Stallings spot cash, almost all 
the ready money he had. 

Asked to explain the dishes in the 
car trunk, Wistisen said that Stall- 
ings had thrown them in with the 
sale. Wistisen then produced a 
bill of sale for the Ford, dated June 
25. The transfer of ownership had 
been notarized by Sergeant Howard 
Keeter of the Ogden police force. 

The officials inquired next about 
the .32 that had been hidden under 
the seat cushion. Wistisen admitted 
that it was his gun and claimed he 
had acquired it recently, swapping 
a pistol for it. 

“And I suppose you also have a 
simple explanation for the blood- 
stains in the car?” 

The bicycle mechanic certainly 
did. All he knew about it was what 
Stallings had told him, that he had 
had a nosebleed while crossing the 
Great Divide. 


The questioning went on during 
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the afternoon and evening. His 
interrogators refused to tell him 
why he was being questioned. Final- 
ly, weary and hoarse, Wistisen was 
locked up overnight in a cell. 
Meanwhile, investigators who had 
gone to Ogden returned with puz- 
zling information. Wistisen was 
the co-owner of a repair shop as 
he had claimed and had succeeded 
in building up a thriving business 
since his honorable discharge from 
the service. His personal reputation 
was excellent. Sergeant Keeter veri- 
fied that Wistisen and Stallings had 
recorded the sale of the Ford. Stal- 
lings had presented ample proof of 
his identity. 

The following day Wistisen was 
questioned again and again con- 
cerning his story of the car sale. 

Finally he was handed a news- 
paper clipping that told of the find- 
ing of Stallings’ body. 

“You mean you suspect me of 
murder,” he exclaimed. “I tell you 
I bought the car from Stallings. He 
was alive when he left me. Ser- 
geant Keeter saw him. You couldn’t 
mistake him the way he was 
dressed, in a cowboy hat, levis, 
blue shirt and cowboy boots.” 

Now it was the turn of the 
others in the room to be surprised. 
Stallings had not been wearing such 
clothes, and his brothers said that 
Jack had not owned any Western 
style apparel. Asked to describe 
Stallings, Wistisen said he was 
about 20 years old, dark-skinned 
with wavy, black hair, his pock- 
marked face dominated by a ‘broad 
nose with wide flaring nostrils. He 
was not describing Stallings. 

Taken to Ogden, he was ques- 
tioned in the presence of Sergeant 
Keeter who agreed with his descrip- 














THE AMATEUR COP AND THE KILLER 


tion of the car seller. 

Officials began to wonder if they 
had the right man. When a bal- 
listics report on the third day 
established that the .32 revolver 
had not been the death weapon, 
Wistisen was released. 

While pleased at his freedom, 
Wistisen was far from satisfied. He 
knew that his release had not set- 
tled the case for him and that as 
long as the murderer was free 
there would be people who would 
suspect him. He also had a private 
score to settle with the killer, not 
only for his three-day ordeal but 
for the loss of the money he had 
paid for the stolen car, the Ford 
having been turned over to the 
murdered man’s family. 

Operating in the best deductive 
manner of Sherlock Holmes, Wisti- 
sen decided that Ogden was the 
logical place to look for the killer. 
The bicycle shop was located on a 
side street outside of the main 
shopping area, and he recalled that 
after the pseudo Jack Stallings had 
sold the car, he had set off cor- 
rectly for the center of town with- 
out asking for directions. This 
indicated to him that the murder- 
er was familiar with the city. Og- 
den draws fun-seeking visitors from 
all over the mountain states to its 
notorious lower 25th Street dis- 
trict, lined with taverns, poolrooms 
and honky-tonks of almost every 
variety. He felt that the cowboy- 
garbed killer was the type who 
‘would patronize such places and, 
sooner or later, would show up in 
Ogden again. 

So the amateur detective began 
his sleuthing for the murderer no- 
body knew by patroling the 25th 
Street section. Some nights he was 


accompanied by Bob Gilgen, a close 
friend, as he made his restless 
rounds. Wherever there were bright 
lights that would appeal to some- 
body who wore cowboy hats and 
boots, Wistisen walked in. He drank 
countless cups of coffee, listened to 
hundreds of juke box records, and 
questioned waitresses, countermen, 
bartenders and others. 

On the night of August 16, ac- 
companied by Gilgen, he entered a 
combined pool parlor, bar and res- 
taurant. It was a Friday evening 
and the place was packed. As 
Wistisen glanced around after or- 
dering food he suddenly stiffened 
and nudged Gilgen. “I’ve found 
him,” he exclaimed in a hoarse 
whisper, pointing to a black-haired 
youth standing at the crowded bar. 
He half rose from his seat and then 
sat down. If the suspect had any 
friends present a free-for-all might 
develop with the killer getting away 
during the excitement. The two 
friends decided to wait. A short 
time later he left the bar and hailed 
a passing taxi. The two men trailed 
in Gilgen’s car and watched him 
enter a private home. 

While Gilgen remained on guard, 
Wistisen telephoned headquarters 
and within a few minutes a scout 
car, its siren silent, rolled up the 
block. Men surrounded the house 
while one officer went to the front 
door. A pretty girl answered his 
ring, with the black-haired youth 
standing behind her. 

Taken to headquarters, he said 
he was Eliseo J. Mares, Jr., 18, of 
Antonito, Colorado, the son of a 
deputy sheriff. Although both 
Wistisen and Sergeant Keeter iden- 
tified him as the pseudo Jack 
Stallings, Mares denied having sold 
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the Ford or knowing anything 
about the murder. 

The following morning Summit 
County officials were in Ogden to 
take a hand in the investigation. 
The situation seemed to be repeat- 
ing itself. Once again authorities 
had a suspect who claimed to be 
innocent. But he lost his assurance 
when the Ogden telegraph clerk 
also identified him as the man who 
picked up the money meant for 
Stallings, and he finally confessed. 

He said that he was a deserter 
from the Army and had cracked up 
in a stolen car near Sinclair, Wyo- 
ming. While he was in the garage, 
Stallings’ Ford was towed in for 
minor repairs. He persuaded the 
other to give him a lift and was 
with Stallings when the latter wired 
for the money to be sent on ahead 
of him. That night, shortly after 
crossing the Utah state line, Stall- 
ings pulled to the side of the road 
for a short nap. While he was 
stretched out on the front seat, 
Mares shot him, later dumping his 
body into the canal. Mares, posing 
as Stallings, continued to Ogden 
where he sold the car and picked 
up the money at the Western Union 
office. He then went home for a 
visit where his father talked him 
into returning to the Army. He had 
almost reached the camp when 
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he decided against it and returned 
instead to Ogden to see the girl 
to whose home he was trailed by 
the amateur detective. 

In March, 1947, Mares was con- 
victed of first degree murder by a 
jury without a recommendation of 
mercy, which made the death penal- 
ty mandatory. That should have 
ended the case, but counsel for the 
convicted killer filed a series of 
time delaying appeals and the years 
slipped by. Then in March, 1951, 
the state opened a new prison some 
20 miles from Salt Lake City, but 
this transfer to a clean and modern 
institution seemed to have a strange 
effect on the prisoners and a series 
of bloody riots broke out. Mares 
was stabbed during one of them 
and startled citizens learned that 
his sentence had never been carried 
out. Mares had boasted in prison 
that he would never be executed. 

As the result of public clamor, 
a date for his execution was set. 
In Utah, prisoners condemned to 
death have a choice of facing a 
firing squad or being hanged. On 
September 10, 1951, Mares was 
granted his choice and died before 
a firing squad. 

Iner J. Wistisen, the amateur de- 
tective, was able to close out his 
first—and he fervently hopes bn 
last—case. 





@ THE YOUNGEST PARTNER Of a New York law firm was given the defense 
of a shady client who had been rescued on previous occasions by the 
attorneys. The trial, held in another city, ran on for weeks of grueling 
examination. At last a verdict of not guilty was reached. The elated, but 
somewhat naive, young lawyer immediately wired his firm: 


“Justice has triumphed.” 
A reply came in all haste: 
“Appeal at once.” 








Have You Ever Wondered 7 


BY MICHAEL BAKALAR 


. » « Do Eskimos really live in igloos? 
Not, apparently, if they can help it. In fact, fewer than 300 
a, or so of the 30- to 40,000 Eskimos have ever even seen an igloo 
. face to face. This is the estimate of one of our foremost Arctic 
) experts, Vilhjalmur Stefansson. Eskimos commonly build their 
homes of earth, wood, driftwood or even whalebone. 
build igloos when the other materials are not available, or when 
they're on the trail during a hunt. 


. . - Are there any active volcanoes in the United States? 

The volcano experts—volcanologists—know only one: Mount Lassen, in 
California. Most of the world’s 500 or so active volcanoes are in the Pacific 
area. They're considered “active” if they've blown their top any time 
during recorded history. 


- . « What's the difference between a simple fracture and a compound 
fracture? 


It’s not, as many suppose, the number of places in which the bone is 


broken. The difference lies in whether or not the skin is broken, regard- 
less of whether the bone is broken in one place or many. In a simple 
fracture, the skin remains unbroken. In a compound fracture, the skin is 
broken. 
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fy Currently, about a million a year, says Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. There are 110 base transmitting stations throughout the 

AGA country to handle these calls. 


. . » How many cities have served as the nation’s capital? 

No less than nine: Philadelphia; Baltimore; Lancaster, Pennsylvania; 
York, Pennsylvania; Annapolis, Maryland; Princeton, New Jersey; Trenton, 
New Jersey; New York City, and Washington, D. C. 


. . « Is it really true that white or néar-white parents can have a “black” 
baby? 

Despite many rumors, there’s not a single such case on record, according 
to Dr. Ralph Linton, anthropologist of Yale, and biologist Curt Stein of the 
University of California. Many persons have earnestly claimed to know 
about a case of two “white” parents, or one pure white and one near- 
white parent, suddenly having a black-skinned baby. Biologically speaking, 
however, such an event is highly improbable, if not impossible. For it’s 
an accepted biological belief that the skin color of children born to white 
parents, or to one white and one near-white parent, can be little, if at all, 
darker than that of the darker parent. 
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; AE — starring Betty Grable 


BY LLOYD SHEARER 


@ RECENTLY, Betty Grable parked her 
Mercury convertible on a side street in 
Beverly Hills, lit a cigarette, and 
waited for her bandleader husband 
Harry James to come out of the bank. 

A group of Marines on leave from 
nearby Camp Pendleton, spied the 
world’s most popular blonde and im- 
mediately moved in. 

Leaning against the car door, the 
brashest of the lot took optical inven- 


Little portent here, of frame to come 


tory of the Grable figure. “Y’ know,” 
he reported to a buddy, “her legs ain’t 
so hot.” 

Grable grinned back. “I don’t think 
they’re so hot myself.” 

This modest confession is, of course, 
a minority report. As any red-blooded 
U.S. male will testify, the sexy, well- 
turned legs belonging to Elizabeth Ruth 
Grable have been one of America’s 
star attractions for all of 20 years now. 
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Impressions of these famous gams 
have been preserved in concrete out- 
side Grauman’s Chinese Theater in 
Hollywood; more than three million 
photographs of the stimulating Grable 
figure—five-three, 112 pounds, bust 39 
—have been mailed to servicemen 
throughout the world; experts have de- 
clared her leg measurements—ankle 
7¥2, calf 12, thigh 18%.—the paragon 
of physical proportionment; and the 
motion picture industry, highly mind- 
ful of all this, has produced 40 Betty 
Grable films largely featuring, well, 
her legs. 

The pictures have been seen by more 
than 200 million people, have grossed 
more than 100 million decllars and 
have been successful in inverse ratio 
to the amount of clothing the pin-up 
queen has worn. 

To date, the only Betty Grable films 
which have coined little or no money 
—though none of her films ever loses 
a red cent—are the five non-musicals 














in which she was amply covered up. 
All her other starring pictures for 20th 
Century-Fox have been so commer- 
cially profitable that the studio has 
been able to afford several ventures 
into more adult—hence hazardous— 
filmfare. Thanks to the Grable box 
office bonanza, her boss Darryl Zanuck, 
has managed over the years to risk 
such intelligent products as The Ox- 
Bow Incident, The Grapes of Wrath, 
The Snake Pit, Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment, All About Eve. 

Thus the Grable anatomy not only 
has raised Hollywood's artistic level 
but Betty’s own living standards. 
Twenty-two years ago when she was 13 
and fresh to the business, Betty 
earned $50 a week as a chorus 
girl. Today she takes in $300,000 
a year. For three consecutive years, 
1946 through 1948, she was the 
highest salaried woman in the world. 
For the past 10 years she has never 
left the list of the nation’s 10 biggest 
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old Wheeler-Woolsey comedies, displayed little personality, cared little for career 
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box office attractions. She also gets 
more fan mail—from 3,000 to 10,000 
letters a week—than any other star in 
the motion picture industry. Oddly 

most of it comes from women 
hungering for the Betty Grable beauty 
secrets. 


“After all,” one fan wrote her re- 


cently. “You’re not a chicken any 
more. You're 35. You’ve been married 
twice, and you've got two kids. How 
come your leg measurements are the 
same as they were in 1932?” 

“I wish I could tell them,” Betty 
says, “that I take milk 
baths or hang by my feet 
from palm trees. The 
truth is I don’t do any- 
thing. I honestly think 
my legs are just ordinary 
legs.” 

When it comes to ap- 
praising her talent, Gra- 
ble is so refreshingly 
realistic it is difficult to 
believe that after 20 
years in Hollywood, she 

still remains immune to the hyperbole 
of press agents. 

“T can’t act,” she admits (the editors 
of the Harvard Lampoon voted her the 
World’s Worst Actress). “I can’t sing. 
My voice is just a small voice, not 
trained or anything, and my dancing 
is only fair.” 

Then how come her success? 

George Jessel who has produced at 
least half a dozen Grable musicals, 
explains, “The average guy in the au- 
dience feels that if his wife would only 
reduce and dye her hair, he’d have 
another Betty Grable.” 

Mervyn LeRoy, who discovered Lana 
Turner and knows as much about audi- 
ence reaction as any director in Holly- 
wood, claims there is no connection 
between screen fame and _ talent. 
“Betty,” he says, “has a nice, clean, 
sexy personality. Personality is what 
any audience goes for. A girl doesn’t 
have to be a great actress or even a 
good one to succeed in movies. Our 
biggest stars have frequently been our 
lousiest actresses.” 

One of Betty’s closest associates, 
Marie Brasselle, her hairdresser, ac- 
counts for Betty’s success in this way: 
“With her figure and all, she’s kind of a 
hot-looking dish, but people don’t mind 
that because they know she’s plain and 
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nice. A few years ago, Zanuck wanted 
to give her the dramatic lead in The 
Razor's Edge. Any other star would’ve 
grabbed it, but Betty said ‘Are you 
kidding? I'd just louse it up for you.’” 

Although Betty’s been in Hollywood 
intermittently for two decades, she has 
really appealed to movie audiences for 
only one. Her first 10 years in show 
business can best be described as medi- 
ocre. She labored in the chorus lines at 
several studios. She was featured as the 
sexy-stooge in a series of Wheeler & 
Woolsey comedies at RKO. She sang 
with Ted Fio Rito’s band, pulled a 
short vaudeville stint with Barbara 
Stanwyck and Frank Fay, posed as a 
Paramount sweater girl for several 
years and was then fired. 

All this time Betty was constantly 
managed by her mother, Lillian Grable, 
a shrewd woman who had reluctant- 
ly abandoned her own stage career 
to marry a St. Louis bookkeeper. It is 
no secret in Hollywood that Lillian 


She and husband Jackie Coogan starred 





Grable has always been the driving 
force behind her daughter’s success. 
“Betty never particularly cared about 
becoming a big star,” her mother ad- 
mits. “I was the one who drove her. 
Sometimes I wonder if I did the right 


_thing, but I think she’s happy.” 


Betty Grable was born a blue-eyed 
brownette in a small red-brick bungalow 
at 3955 Lafayette Avenue in South 
St. Louis on December 18, 1916; she 
was the youngest of two daughters. 
When her sister Marjorie flatly refused 
to take dancing lessons or show any 
aptitude for show business, Betty be- 
came the vehicle for all her mother’s 
vicarious hopes. At five, she could play 
the saxophone, strum a ukulele, excel 
in tap dancing and ballet. 

Not long after the family had moved 
into the Forest Park Hotel (Betty’s 
father, Conn Grable, had gone into the 
investment business and made some 
money as a broker), the St. Louis 
Cardinal baseball team entered the 


in an old °38 musical, “College Swing” 
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Most famous pinup 


lobby, on the way home from the 
ball park. They ran into five-year- 
old Betty. She was barefoot, clad only 
in a tiny hula-hula skirt, and strumming 
madly away on her ukulele. Frankly 
captivated, the Cardinals appointed 
her their unofficial mascot. Next day 
Mrs. Grable erected a dance platform 
in her apartment so that Betty might 
have handier practice facilities. 

By the time she was 12, Betty real- 
ized that her mother was not to be 
denied. The woman was set on mak- 
ing her daughter a showbusiness suc- 
cess despite the active disapproval of 
relatives. 

In 1929, Mrs. Grable withdrew 
Betty from school in St. Louis, the 
Mary Institute, left her husband at 
home, and set out for Hollywood. Here 


ee 


Bigtime star, at last 


in America’s pasteboard Promised 
Land, she overstated her daughter's 
age so that the 13-year-old might get 
a chorus girl job at the old Fox Studio. 
Betty landed it and was made up in 
black face so no one would suspect her 
true age. When a studio executive 
finally saw her without makeup, he 
had her fired rather than violate the 
Child Labor law. 

Prodded by her mother, Betty next 
went over to Sam Goldwyn’s and was 
signed for the chorus line of Eddie 
Cantor’s Whoopee. Nowadays Gold- 
wyn likes to say, “You know, I had 
that Grable girl under contract once. 
Wonder why I never did anything with 
her?” 

The simple truth is that it was very 
difficult to make anything out of Betty 
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Grable from 1930 to 1940, because she 
was filling out, growing up and con- 
stantly falling in and out of love. A 
director who remembers her as the 
perennial Paramount coed in such 
collegiate-type atrocities as Campus 
Confessions, Pigskin Parade and Col- 
lege Swing, says, “She was always a 
well-built kid, getting a lot of bathing 
suit publicity, but she didn’t register. 
There was no character in her face, no 
* personality, and I don’t think she really 
cared. Not about her career, anyway.” 








Marriage to Harry James—100% success 
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Betty was interested in boys and 
spent many long hours concocting 
schemes for outwitting mother’s blood- 
hound chaperonage. In 1937 she man- 
aged to marry the ex-child star Jackie 
Coogan, but they were divorced three 
years later. 

Having failed at love, the song and 
dance girl decided to leave town and 
concentrate on her career. She was 
playing the San Francisco Exposition 
with Jack Haley, when Darryl Zanuck 
happened across some Betty Grable 
cheesecake art in a Los Angeles news- 
paper. “This girl generates a lot of 
sex,” Zanuck is supposed to have said. 
“I think we should sign her.” 

“But she’s already signed for the 
New York musical, DuBarry Was A 
Lady,” he was told. 

“That’s nothing,” Zanuck said. 
“Have her report here after the run.” 

Ethel Merman, as is her practice, 
took top honors in that show, but Betty 
received uniformly excellent notices 
and for the first time honestly felt that, 
with a lucky break or two, she might 
attain the success her mother was al- 
ways striving for. 

The break wasn’t long in 
coming. Alice Faye, reigning 
beauty on the Fox lot, came 
down with appendicitis, and 
Betty was called West to re- 
place her in Down Argentine 
Way. Betty not only replaced 
Alice in that one but co- 
starred with her in, Tin Pan 
Alley, stealing the show, and 
then a few months later, re- 
placed her completely as the 
leading actress on the lot. 


Coincident with this new-found 
screen success, Betty fell tempestuously 
in love again, this time with an ex-Dead 
End kid from New York who had 
changed his name from Ranft to George 
Raft. From 1940 to 1942 they went 
everywhere together. A Grable-Raft 
wedding announcement seemed certain 
until a bit of sad news wedged its way 
into the romance. George Raft already 
had a wife; in fact, he’d had one back 
East for years. 

Betty’s mother, who had divorced 
her own husband at the time Betty 
had shed Coogan, protested bitterly, but 
her daughter was adamant. She would 
not break off with Raft. Everything 
would work out, she insisted. When, 
after two and a half years, Raft failed 
to sell his wife on a divorce, Betty 
succumbed to her mother’s logic and 
gave him up. “I was never really in 
love,” she confessed later, “until I met 
George Raft. Our romance was an 
adult love—entirely different from 
what I felt for Jackie.” 

A year later, Grable again found 
herself in the same predicament—in 
love with a man who was separated 
from his wife. Only this time it was 
Harry James, and he was able to per- 
suade his wife, Mary Louise Tobin, a 
former singer in the Benny Goodman 
band, to obtain a Mexican divorce. A 
week later, James arrived in Las Vegas, 
Nevada. At 4:15 a.m. he and Betty 
routed a minister and a county clerk 
out of bed and were married in a 
hotel room. “Harry is a very great 
man,” Betty told reporters. “Com- 
pared to him, I’m a nobody.” 

Ever since that marriage in July, 
1943, Betty has been exceptionally 
lucky in both her professional and 
home-life. She has been voted the na- 
tion’s top box-office attraction six 
times in nine years, a record no other 
actress can approach. She has earned 
more than $2,000,000 in salary and 
turned down another $2,000,000 in per- 
sonal appearances. 

As a general. rule, Grable rarely 
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throws her weight around at 20th Cen- 
tury. A few years ago, she wanted to 
know why she couldn’t have a dressing 
room on the street floor instead of the 
second. Her belongings were moved 
down in half an hour. A few months 
ago, she said she thought the public 
was tiring of formula musicals and 
why didn’t the studio buy Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes. Zanuck bought the 
screen rights, and Betty will star in it 
early in 1953. Right now, she is re- 
hearsing The Farmer Takes a Wife 
with Ray Bolger. 

People who remember her from the 
old days insist that money and suc- 
cess have wrought remarkably few 
changes in Betty’s character. With 
little schooling, she is still no “brain,” 
prefers the race track to the library, 
the comics to the editorials. She still 
chews gum, wears sweaters and slacks, 
admits she has “no clothes sense what- 
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family—with 
daughters 


ever,” consistently stays out of all night 
clubs, declines to hire a secretary, tries 
to take care of her two daughters as 
much as possible; admits, “I’m still 
very much in love with Harry.” 

She and her trumpeter live in a 
large Beverly Hills mansion complete 
with swimming pool and guest house, 
but they do relatively little socializing. 
At the moment, they are horse-crazy 
and spend most of their spare time at 
the track or the breeding ranch they 
own at Calabasas, California. The 
James ranch, with some 20 thorough- 
breds, is managed by Betty’s father. 

Betty has worked things out so that 
she makes her two films a year while 
Harry and his band are on the road. 
Having herself been forced to take 
dancing lessons while very young, 
she refuses to inflict similar punish- 
ment on her two daughters. “They can 
have dancing or music lessons when- 
ever they want to,” she says. 

From time to time, Betty tells in- 
timates that she’d just as soon “give up 
my career and spend all my time tak- 
ing care of the girls and following the 
ponies with Harry.” But two things 
stand in her way. 

After 20 years, the movie business 
has gotten into her blood; and besides 
she still has to reckon with her mother, 
who lives in Betty’s old Hollywood 
house. 

When Betty starts a new picture, 
Mrs. Grable still reports to the studio 
and scolds her daughter for eating too 
many desserts, being too lazy, neglecting 
practice and blowing lines. 

Psychologists have suggested the pos- 
sibility that Betty may one day wind 
up hating her mother for having 
prodded her into a life of wealth 
and fame; but since money and suc- 
cess have brought her a fair share 
of happiness, Betty doesn’t feel this is 
very likely. 

“So long as mother is around,” she 
says, “I could never quit. After 20 years 
I'm the kind of success she always 
wanted to be.” 
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BY THOMAS CONWAY 


Pastor Quigley’s methods were 
unorthodox; now his church 
is the busiest place in town 


® in ALL THE 110-year history of 
the rambling, red-brick church at 
Hudson Avenue and New Main 
Street in littlke Haverstraw, New 
York, World Communion Sunday 
last October stands out shiningly as 
its most.exciting—and dismaying— 
Sabbath. 

As the handful of worshippers— 
exactly 74 elderly and retired per- 
sons—exchanged startled glances, 
Rev. Harold J Quigley, the tall, 
earnest young pastor, who had been 
in town for only about six months, 
lit an old kerosene lamp and an- 
nounced that he was a minister in 
search of a congregation. 

“Our morale has been crippled,” 
Pastor Quigley said. “Protestants 
just don’t take their religion serious- 
ly enough. I personally need a 
church that is a powerhouse of 
faith. If I can’t find it here, I will 
have to go looking for it.” 














And that is exactly what he did. 

Kerosene lantern in hand, he 
roamed through the stores, banks 
and homes of Haverstraw, an old, 
conservative community of 8,000 on 
the Hudson River near West Point. 
He was looking, he proclaimed, for 
the lost membership and vigor of 
his faith; not exactly lost, perhaps, 
but certainly mislaid. 

With every attention-getting de- 
vice he could think of —from World 
Series broadcasts in front of the 
three-story church to a jukebox in 
the gymnasium inside for the teen- 
agers—he dramatized this search 
for real, church-going Protestants 
among the passive, stay-at-home 
Christians. After a month, Sunday 
attendance at the Central Presby- 
terian Church had almost trebled. 

But more than that, as a welcome 
but definitely subordinate dividend 
to the faithful Sunday turnouts, 
Central Presbyterian today is the 
non-denominational focal point for 
unexpected cultural and _ badly 
needed youth activities in Haver- 
straw. A moribund, gently defeatist 
congregation of elderly people has 
been transformed into a new church 
of aggressive Christianity, pulsating 
with new blood, hopes and plans. 

Wherever the church pews are 
empty, the Haverstraw Plan offers 
inspiration and practical program- 
ming. “After all, we aren’t profes- 
sionals,” Pastor Quigley points out. 
“Our people are no different. We’re 
just an average church.” 

As a matter of fact, when he first 
arrived in Haverstraw only last 
March, he found a congregation 
and a community that were not 
average. In his own church, with a 
list membership of 220, Sunday at- 
tendance averaged about 75, and 


many members were behind on 
their financial pledges. Whatever he 
may have thought, the 39-year-old 
pastor was too skilled in small-city 
diplomacy to talk about it openly. 
After all, he was a young clergyman, 
with only 12 years in the pulpit, 
and he was a “foreigner.” Privately 
he made his plans and waited. 

A few weeks before World Com- 
munion Sunday, he told his trustees 
what he wanted to do. A few were 
dismayed by the “theatrical” aspect, 
but they agreed with Pastor Quigley 
that the end justified the somewhat 
strenuous means. “The situation is 
too serious today to hold back your 
weapons,” he argued successfully. 
Then the trustees surprised him. 
Voluntarily they went before the 
congregation to endorse what was 
to come. 

And it came! 

Because he had no money to pay 
for advertising, Pastor Quigley 
visited barber shops and obtained 
large hair-tonic posters which he 
made over into challenges to the 
stay-at-homes and backsliders. A 
photographic blowup showed the 
Sunday turnout of 74—and the 
rows and rows of empty pews be- 
hind them. His own lettering asked, 
“WHERE ARE THE OTHERS?” 

While some of the congregation 
were digesting this unhappy pre- 
sentation hung on the church bul- 
letin board, others came in to report 
excitedly that the same poster was 
being publicly displayed right in 
midtown in the Peoples Bank! 
Wasn’t it going too far to admit 
openly the church’s weakness? 

“If the program works out, if you 
people get behind me,” Pastor 
Quigley answered, “we'll put up 
another—and a much _better— 
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picture there in four weeks.” 

Then one morning, when the 
first of the sleepy-eyed commuters 
showed up at the railroad station 
for the 6:41 to New York, they 
found Pastor Quigley and a volun- 
teer committee already there, man- 
ning a free coffee booth. A portable 
phonograph played religious music, 
and Pastor Quigley got in a few 
words about the value of regular 
church-going, without specifying 
denomination. 

About 100 cups were served the 
first morning, and the report spread 
through town that a Dodger fan 
was thus paying a bet on the playoff 
before the World Series. When a 
Rockland County newspaper print- 
ed this false intelligence, Pastor 
Quigley asked for a retraction. 
“That way,” he says triumphantly, 
“we managed to get some church 
news on the sports page.” 

When he erected another booth 
in front of the church (a passing 
beer driver hopped off his truck to 
give him a hand and promised to 
come to services), there was a defi- 
nite sports appeal. His loudspeaker 
piped World Series scores, as well 
as the church’s limited repertoire of 
religious phonograph records. 

As the crusade swept toward its 
climax, there was much telephoning 
to do, and the minister took to eat- 
ing supper off a tray right beside the 
phone. He had to let his corre- 
spondence, routine parish activities, 
even his sermons slide somewhat. 
But he didn’t lose his sense of humor. 

“My heart’s with you,” an ab- 
sentee lady member of the church 
assured him heartily. 

“How about your body?” Pastor 
Quigley asked. “We can’t build 
with people who are with us merely 
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in the spirit.” 

“I’m back of your program,” a 
young GI told the lantern-carrying 
seeker of souls. 

“How far back?” Pastor Quigley 
demanded practically. 

Almost at once, conservative 
Haverstraw appreciated that this 
tireless man was sincerely dramatiz- 
ing a needed message. There was 
clerical help when he sent mailings 
to parishioners, and one of Haver- 
straw’s oldest citizens arranged his 
calling schedule to parishioners 
scattered over the town. 

“I'd take a different section each 
day,” Pastor Quigley says. “Mostly, 
I walked. If no one was home in the 
morning, I’d try in the afternoon. 

“Word-of-mouth in a place of 
this size is wonderful. I stopped in 
one of the little towns nearby to 
ask directions to a parishioner, and 
the storekeeper’s eyes lit up. “You’re 
the minister who’s going to call on 
everybody,’ he exclaimed. And 
when I dropped in on another lady, 
she was prepared and waiting for 
me. A neighbor—who doesn’t be- 
long to our church—had told her 
I was coming to call.” 

Newspapers in the area publi- 
cized the campaign liberally; a 
radio program, “The Voice of 
Rockland County,” had Pastor 
Quigley as guest speaker and regu- 
larly plugged his activities and re- 
ported his progress. 

With the city’s older generation 
sold, Pastor Quigley made a direct 
bid for Haverstraw’s youth on a 
non-denominational basis. The old 
church, built on a hillside, has 
three floors—one of them ideal for 
roller skating. Putting on shorts and 
a sweatshirt himself, Pastor Quig- 
ley led the teenagers in the first turn 











HE FILLED THE EMPTY PEWS 


around the rink, signed up the 
Presbyterian youth for his own Sun- 
day School classes, advised the 
others to attend their own churches 
faithfully—and retired. 

Every Friday night now, some 75 
of Haverstraw’s teenagers show up 
for the weekly skating session. The 
church gives them heat, lights, 
chaperons, but makes them take the 
responsibility for rink monitors and 
financing. Right now, they’re saving 
for an album of skating waltz rec- 
ords which Central Presbyterian 
couldn’t supply from its collection 
of religious phonograph music. But 
the church did supply a jukebox. 

Finally, Pastor Quigley made 
contact with Rockland County’s art 
colony of nationally famous paint- 
ers, illustrators and comic strip 
artists—announcing a three-day art 
exhibit as part of his back-to-church 
finale. 

From the Whitney Museum of 
American Art in New York, he bor- 
rowed three paintings, and local 
artists—among them Frederick 
Taubes, Edward Hopper and How- 
ard Miller—were liberally repre- 
sented. Milton Caniff, creator of 
Steve Canyon, lent some original 
sketches of his comic strip, and Wil- 


HEAVENS, SON! 


liam Bruckner showed up person- 
ally to draw portraits of visitors. 

The night before the bazaar 
opened, 100 volunteers were on 
hand—more than the average Sun- 
day turnout in the old days. For the 
next three days and nights, nobody 
got to bed before midnight. 

Then came Sunday—the last day 
of Pastor Quigley’s crusade—and it 
rained. 

“I knew they were exhausted, I 
knew the weather was against me,” 
he recalls today. “I sort of hated 
to see how many turned out.” He 
walked slowly into the church, and 
there were more than 200 parish- 
ioners waiting for him to open the 
services! 

It’s been that way ever since. 

Nothing unusual, according to 
Pastor Quigley. Nothing, in fact, 
that your church couldn’t do, too. 
If it wants to make the effort. 

“The trouble is, the church has 
been holding back,” he says. “Its 
guns may be loaded—but they’re 
never fired. If a minister feels the 
urgency of today, where an all-out 
effort must be made, I don’t think 
there’s any end to what can be 
accomplished through this sort of 
program.” as 





@ A REPORT HAD come to the,bishop that his son, a divinity student, had 
used profanity, so he called the youth on the carpet. 

“It all happened like this,” his son explained. “It was the big football 
game and in the closing minutes, with the score tied, I was on the re- 
ceiving end of a long forward pass. I tucked it tightly under my arm and 
started to run the rest of the way to a touchdown. Two men stood between 


me and the goal line. 


Interference knocked one of them out and I 


side-stepped the other. When I passed the 10-yard line, I suddenly realized 
the ball wasn’t under my arm. It just wasn’t there, father. And I couldn't 
help saying, ‘Where in hell is that ball?’ ” 

“Well,” cried the bishop impatiently, “where the hell was it?” 


—Lee Coggins 
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1. I took this in mirror, annoying the 2. David Niven, the guest on the pro- 
| busy makeup man... . He didn’t paint gram, poked his head in to ask make- 


me purple—just used ordinary cosmetics up man to remove bags under his eyes 
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4. Suddenly this monster surrounded by 5. I'd memorized my lines, so didn't 


blobs of lights moved in on me... _ think I'd need cue-cards . . . But at the 
Just a mike ... but a trifle unsettling last minute they rewrote the script! 


What It’s Like to Be 


BY RUTH BRADFIELD 


@ ONE DAY RECENTLY I was asked pursuing my career in a big depart- 
to be on the Tex and Jinx TV show, ment store. In my spare time I’m 





a 


to chat with Jinx about life at Op- trying to become a photographer. 

penheim Collins’ store and how to So this seemed a nice interlude 

buy sheets and pillowcases. in the hectic routine of my life— 
I am just an average girl, busily until I got the exciting idea of tak- 
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3. I saw “wrong” side of Jinx's face; ¢ 
the other side was toward TV camera. ~ i z 


They didn’t worry about my profile . . . 
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6. My eyes kept focusing on lines 7. Right after rehearsal we went on 
chalked on the floor to show where the air... dead calm .. . and I realized 
cameras go and people are to stand the “pros” were more nervous than I 


on IV 


ing my camera along. That caused 
no end of trouble to everyone at 
NBC. These are my pictures, ex- 


cept for the one at the right. A 
friend took that one on his TV 
screen while I was on with Jinx. 








NO 
How to make 


Cf 


Sound like 


BY HENRY LEE 


It’s a wonderful art that all of us could learn but few ever do 


® RECENTLY OuR four-year-old son, 
who never had been away from his 
mother, had to remain in the hos- 
pital for a week. The first time we 
were allowed to visit him, we found 
a woebegone little figure who 
would have touched stronger hearts 
than ours. He was not only sick, but 
lonely and frightened. He pleaded 
piteously for us to take him home. 
It’s a fairly common situation, I 
daresay, in which the parents are-as 
much of a problem as the patient. 
Anyhow, I resolved emotionally 
that he would come home where 
his mother could watch him as well 
as any nurse. I lost no time telling 
our pediatrician how I felt. 
Somehow, without raising his 
voice or pulling medical rank on 
me, the doctor talked me out of the 
idea in less than 10 minutes. He 
was gentle and sympathetic. He re- 
membered: how he had felt as a 
small boy when his mother had left 
him in Boston’s famed Children’s 
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Hospital. Since he now had three 
children of his own, he also knew 
how we felt, as parents. 

So, despite the patient’s wails and 
the parents’ heartbreak, the answer 
remained No. It was delivered so 
softly and gracefully that I thought 
I was making the decision myself 
in the best interests of my son. 

Saying No nicely—but firmly 
enough to make it stick—is an art 
few of us have mastered. But today, 
as in the war years, inflation and 
shortages are increasingly forcing 
most of us into an economic spot 
where we must say No. Since we 
can’t escape the word itself, how 
we choose to say it will very much 
determine whether we keep friends, 
customers and, within the family 
circle, peace and happiness. 

In my own case, I will own up, I 
often have wavered between two 
wrong kinds of No. Sometimes, with 
a self-righteous feeling of frank- 
ness, I use the blunt monosyllable— 














and find that this simple, no-non- 
sense answer is misinterpreted as 
boorishness. 

On other occasions, I have re- 
sorted to that treacherous evasion 
of small children when they are told 
to make their beds or clean up their 
rooms. “A little later,” they plead 
and, of course, “later” never comes. 

Actually, if anyone is willing to 
expend a little patience and imagi- 
nation, there are half a dozen right 
kinds of No. Each is tailored to fit 
different circumstances and tem- 
peraments. 

In my opinion, the nicest No is 
the sympathetic negative which our 
pediatrician, and so many other 
doctors, seem to have mastered. It 
is particularly applicable to emo- 
tional people and emotional situa- 
tions. Under tension, refusal even in 
a minor matter may become mag- 
nified into unnecessary bitterness. 

Next handiest is the intellectual 
negative in which you back up your 
No with facts, figures and logic. 

During the early depression years, 
I was working on a small-city news- 
paper. A brash, red-haired office 
boy went over the head of our man- 
aging editor and braced the pub- 
lisher direct for a $2.50 raise. Since 
his salary was $15 weekly (reporters 
then were making $25), the de- 
mand was generally considered pre- 
posterous. 

For almost half an hour, while 
speculation raged among the staff, 
the two remained closeted in the 
publisher’s office. Most of us 
thought Red was being fired, be- 
cause in those hard, insecure days, 
a man who wanted a raise risked 
being labeled a “troublemaker.” 

When Red emerged, he hadn’t 
been fired. He hadn’t won the raise, 


either, but he was 100 per cent on 
the side of management. 

“Do you know how much white 
paper costs a ton?” he demanded 
of me. “Do you know the mechan- 
ical and circulation costs of this 
sheet? Considering the expenses, it’s 
no wonder things are tough.” 

Instead of bluntly saying No/, the 
publisher had given Red a boss’-eye 
view of newspaper economics. For 
20 years now, I’ve chuckled at the 
deft, patient way he sidestepped 
that $2.50 raise. 

I have often successfully bor- 
rowed a variation of this No, which 
I call the No-with-hope. It is espe- 
cially useful in coping with the con- 
fused, usually unbalanced matter of 
family finances. 

One summer, my wife wanted— 
and very much needed—a new 
winter coat. She proved unassail- 
ably to me that in appearance, ma- 
terial and wear, an expensive coat 
would be a more economical buy in 
the long run than a cheaper one. 
There was only one trouble. I just 
didn’t have the money. 

So we compromised. I proved by 
our budget that we couldn’t afford 
the coat. But, I pride myself, that 
time at least I didn’t fire a stern, 
husbandly No! Together, we went 
back over the figures and found 
various items which, we agreed, 
could be pared down. 

As I figured it out, in six months 
of economizing, we would save al- 
most the price of the coat. Then, 
if she were willing to wait a few 
more weeks until the January mark- 
downs, we could afford it. She 
waited willingly—because the un- 
avoidable No had been sugar-coated 
with hope. 

There are so many ways in which 
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this No serves superbly! Many rest- 
less, ambitious men swallow the No 
to quick advancement because their 
long-range future is painted with 
such promise. 

I’ve found only one weakness in 
this type of No. It presupposes 
enough intelligence and imagina- 
tion to foresee that future. With 
children, for example, it’s usually 
spectacularly unsuccessful. If one 
of mine has his heart set on a toy, 
glowing descriptions of some later 
gift are just so much pie-in-the-sky. 
He wants his toy now! 

Therefore, for the impetuous, the 
young, the unimaginative, I have 
seen clever leaders employ a fourth 
kind of No. It is the No-with-help. 

In essence, it is this: If I can’t 
afford a tricycle for Junior right 
now, at least I will get him a lolli- 
pop—right now. Thus, I assuage his 


feelings and also prove that my 


heart is in the right place. 
During the war many hotels suf- 

fered in public relations for the 

lordly manner in which they turned 


away their overflow of guests. 
Yet I remember—and still patronize 
—a certain Midwest hotel which 
accorded me the No-with-help. 
Late one night, without a reser- 
vation, I desperately made the 
rounds, drawing curt rejections in 
one place after another. Finally, 
the very last desk clerk took pity 
on me. He couldn’t double me up 
with a stranger or even lend me a 
porter’s room, he explained, be- 
cause he just didn’t have the space. 
At that critical juncture, I 
wouldn’t have appreciated the sym- 
pathetic or intellectual No, or even 
the No-with-hope. 1 still would 
have been stranded without a room. 
The desk clerk, though, practiced 
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the No-with-help. After half a 
dozen phone calls, he managed to 
locate a bed for me in a tourist 
home on the outskirts of the city. 
That kind of No, I can assure you, 
will carry more appreciation and 
remembrance than a Yes! 

The fifth genteel negative is the 
fair-play No. When good red meat 
became so infernally scarce during 
the war, our jolly, easy-going neigh- 
borhood butcher was a harassed 
man. He hated it, but day after 
day he simply had to say No to 
old, favored customers. 

One morning, a roughly crayoned 
notice hung on his wall, beside the 
government poster exhorting us to 
save fats. The headline read, Fair 
Play!, and went on to say that 
except for families with small chil- 
dren and invalids, all his regular 
customers would get their fair share 
of his meat in proper turn. “I wish 
I could give everybody two pounds 
of sirloin,” he scribbled, “but the 
government won’t let me, so I give 
what I have—fair.” 

The grumbling stopped then. We 
all trusted him not to deprive us 
unfairly through under-the-counter 
deals, and we accepted the inevi- 
table with an almost cheerful feeling 
of patriotic sacrifice. Most of to- 
day’s grumblings about defense- 
caused shortages, I am sure, come 
from people who resent suspected 
unfairness in the distribution, not 
the shortages themselves. They'd 
be satisfied with an honest No. 

Finally, if you have a flair for 
amateur theatricals, there is the 
psychological No. Till they became 
unavailable, I used to buy small, 
imported cheeses from a garrulous, 
aproned old cheesemaster who ran 
a small stand in a city market. When 








HOW TO MAKE “NO” SOUND LIKE “YES” 


he could no longer supply me, his 
desolation, it seemed, was almost 
unbearable. There was no customer, 
he assured me, whom he would 
rather oblige. But alas! I wound up 
consoling him and accepting his 
definitely inferior substitutes. 

What a clever, whiskered, old 
bandit he really was! With shrewd, 
peasant insight, he knew that a No 
can be humiliating to a man’s pride. 
You think you’re important; then 
the No puts you in your place. But 
the way he let me down-—with pro- 
testations, exclamations and flowery 
compliments—my ego was definitely 
bolstered, not wounded. 

As a postlude, I’d like to point 
out that there’s a variation to 
this psychological No. Recently, a 
friend’s house was assessed upwards 
when his town revalued all its tax- 
able property, and he asked a poli- 
tician to intercede with the tax 
authorities in his behalf. 

Though he didn’t realize it, he 
was seeking an unethical, almost 
illegal favor. Too diplomatic to tell 
him that, the politician said No in 
another way. “Don’t do a thing 
about it!” he advised in apparently 
genuine alarm. “Every time they 
reopen an assessment, they only 


RAILROADED 


revalue further upwards.” The 
truth or not, my friend gratefully 
accepted this No-with-a-threat. 

Some situations which can’t be 
met by any of the six nice Nos may 
frequently be solved by anticipation. 
For years I was plagued by office 
borrowers till my wife hit on a sim- 
ple solution. 

“If you carry only two or three 
dollars, and a blank check for 
emergencies,” she suggested, “can’t 
you say—truthfully—that you just 
haven’t the money on you to lend?” 
It works fine. 

There is one kind of No which I 
don’t think can be justified under 
any circumstances, That is to say 
Yes when you know very well in 
your heart that you have no inten- 
tion of carrying out the promise. 
Rather than lie, be a man about 
it and just say, “No!” 

But use the short and ugly word 
as sparingly as possible. No other 
30 quickly and devastatingly negates 
the things that most of us live by— 
faith in ourselves and others; hope 
in our plans and the future. 

Whatever we do to soften the 
impact of the short, harsh word is 
not deceit but charity to others, as 
well as profit to ourselves. se 





@ BACK IN THE DAYS when agents representing the interests of the newly 
formed Erie Railroad were buying up land for right-of-way in upstate 
New York, they encountered some shrewd bargainers among the Indians. 

One Algonquin chief was asked whether he would like to sell a small, 
eroded parcel of land to which he held title. 

“Sure, me sell,” the Indian said. 

“How much would you want for it?” one of the agents asked. 

“Me take 50,000 dollars,” replied the chief. 

“Fifty thousand dollars!” the agent exclaimed. “Why, that land isn’t 
worth that kind of money. It’s no good for planting. It’s no good for 
pasture. It's just no good for anything.” 

“It heap good for railroad,” said the chief. —Ralph Solenti 
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Half a Century 
Of Popular Mechanics 


® ror 50 years, Popular Mechanics has been Bible and Baedeker for 
craftsmen and the mechanically-minded. In fresh, simple, pictorial fashion 
it has chronicled the technological miracles of the 20th century, from 
gadgets like self-tipping hats to the revolution of nuclear energy. Now in 
one volume, “50 Years of Popular Mechanics” (Simon and Schuster), 
the editors of the magazine have assembled a picture history of the in- 
ventiveness which rocketed the USA from the horse-and-buggy to the 
atomic age. Here are samples of both the frivolous and fabulous. 








TINY TORPEDO BOAT ALARMS NAVIES 


1902—“A new terror of the deep has__ record, however, that this “terror” 
made its appearance in the form of a__ ever terrorized anyone, except perhaps 
tiny torpedo boat, only 11 feet long, its operator. The first submarine actu- 
built for one man only.” There is no ally was built in England in 1620. 














ONLY ONE PAIR OF THESE 
SHOES EVER MADE 


“A style of footgear unlike 
anything ever worn before 
in the history of the world 
has just appeared in the 
shape of ‘20 strap’ sandals, 
a pair of which were made 
especially for Anna Held 
and cost $50.” 


RAILWAY BICYCLE 


Bicycles like this were in wide use for several 
years. They were fine for cross-country jaunts, 
but their presence on the right-of-way made 
railroadmen nervous and the vehicles were 
finally banned. Said the inventor: “The ma- 
chine is capable of very high speed and, being 
light, can be instantly removed from a track 
upon the unexpected approach of a train.” 





Wonderful Combination 
Table Has Appeared 


Billiards was a popular 
pastime of the first de- 
cade of the 1900's. Since 
public billiard parlors 
often were in the back 
rooms of saloons, man- 
ufacturers based adver- 
tising of home tables 
on such appeals as “My 
boy is home nights 
now,” adding “When 
the family has religious 
visitors, the oak top is 
allowed to remain over 
the cushion.” 


CONTINUED 
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Largest Automobile in the World 


Hes 400 Morsepower --Is Expected To Run 100 Miles An 


Hour -- Cost $35,000. 
a is a Rana 

















Se we Gl? 


19044—“This machine will accommo with a kitchen and dining room.” 
date 10 persons with separate sleeping With a 400horsepower motor, it 
apartments for long distance trips, be- could go 100 m.p.h.—if it hung to- 
sides which they may have their meals _ gether and stayed on the road. Edi- 


served in the vehicle, as it is provided tors were pleading for a “$500 car.” 
Bacal: semtbemnacsdsatecns. 


THE AERIAL ROWBOAT 























New Air Boat Propelled by Oars which Imitate Motion of a Bird 


1906—Said the inventor: 
“My gas bag is ovoid in 
form; this is not a matter 
of taste, but means that it 
will always go big end first. 
It is this feature that ren- 
ders my machine self- 
dirigible and self-balanced 
and is one reason why it 
requires no rudder.” He 
called it “Man-Angel.” 











HALF A CENTURY OF POPULAR MECHANICS 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
ON FINGER NAILS 
“The latest London fad is to 


have the portrait of a lover or 
favorite relative photographed 


on a finger nail. Young brides 
select the nail of the wedding 
ring finger.” 


SHOP LIFTERS 


1908—“The most successful of all shoplifting 
tricks is the false arm and hand, While the 
shoplifter’s hands are apparently in sight of 
the store clerks, one is at work stowing away 
articles. The false hand is, of course, gloved 
and thrust through one of the sleeves. The 
real hand works under cover of the coat.” 








GARTER STILETTO WOMAN'S 
NEWEST PROTECTOR 


1911—“Deprived of pockets in which 
she might carry firearms, and re- 
quired by public sentiment to use 
weapons more subtle than the club 
or sword, the woman of fashion 
has added the garter stiletto to the 
ever-useful hatpin as a protective 





device. This new weapon fits into a 
sheath attached to her garter . . . 
can be wielded with deadly effect.” 














A THEORY BECOMES A FACT 


1912—Airbombing had been tried by the 
Italians at Tripoli in 1907, but the bombs 
were simply cans of nitroglycerine, as 
dangerous to the pilot as enemy. This 





bombing of Turkish troops and Arabs by 
Italian aviators, was the first use of the 
more predictable bombs—equipped with 
fuses and safety devices. 





HALF A CENTURY OF POPULAR MECHANICS 











NEW CHAIR FOR ARM-CHAIR 
LUNCHROOMS 


The one-armed lunch, once to be 
found in every sizable city of Amer- 
ica, is now largely a thing of the past. 








WALKING MACHINE 
FOR DESIGNED 
INDOOR EXERCISE 


1915—“To make it possible to take 
long walks even on unpleasant 
days, a treadmill walking machine 
has been constructed for a prima 
donna who carries out a daily pro- 
gram of exercises in an attempt to 
ward off obesity. Attached is a 
meter which enables her to keep 
account of the distance walked.” 





TO ELIMINATE THE POSTAGE 
STAMP 











This little machine did not eliminate 
the postage stamp, but one prophecy of 
the editors came true: The postage meter 
today is a tremendous timesaver for any 
company handling large mailings. 


CONTINUED 
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OUTFIT FOR WALKING 
ON WATER 


1918—In the U.S. Patent Office lie numerous 
proofs that an inventor’s mind can be at once 
literal and impractical. Here, “walking on 
water is made possible by a combination of 
a balloon and a set of floats. The small gas bag 
has a lifting capacity almost sufficient to raise 
an adult from the ground and is attached by 
ropes to a belt worn about the waist of the 
performer, who also uses a pair of footboards, 
each having cylindrical floats fastened to the 
underside. The wearer walks with a step resem- 
bling that used with snowshoes.” 























ELECTRIC PRESSURE COOKER 
REPLACES STOVE COOKING 


1922—After the war, a flood of new inventions 
burst the bounds of material and labor short- 
ages. The pressure cooker caught on almost 
immediately, while the dishwashing machine 
had to await further refinements. 














HALF A CENTURY OF POPULAR MECHANICS 


Fruit _ Poultry Nest and Umbrella 
Stand Made from Helmets 


1922—Popular Me- 
chanics sponsored a 
contest among its vet- 
eran readers for the 
best ways to utilize 
their trench helmets in 
peace. Some other uses: 
as drinking fountains, 
sewing stands, as a 
charcoal brazier. 











FIRST COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 
USING RADIO EQUIPMENT 


1923—First known commercial use of radio communication to a mobile station. 
Today, two-way radio telephone systems are used by every police force. 





CONTINUED 
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Flow to Build 
the Popular Mechanics’ 
Superheterodyne “Cight 


1926—One of the most popular build-it- 
yourself radio sets which Popular Me- 
chanics was to offer its readers. ‘The super- 
heterodyne circuit was a great forward 
step, making possible marked increases in 
sengitivity and volume. Note the seven 
controls, not including the on-off switch, 
which had to be used in the tuning. 





























1933—The magazine's blueprint depart- 
ment still receives requests for plans for 
this house. The original plans called for 
a roof of wooden shingles, which are now 
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prohibited by building codes and fire 
laws in most cities. In its day, however, 
the house was sound and comfortable 
and was built by many readers. 
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1950—MIRACLES YOU'LL SEE 
IN THE NEXT 50 YEARS 


In 2000 A.D., rocket passengers may arch mar Kaempffert, science editor of The 

through space from New York to San New York Times—food from sawdust, 

Francisco in less than two hours, Other shopping by picture-phone, cooking on 
miracles predicted in an article by Walde- solar ranges, shaving by chemicals. 

ae 
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Let Your 





Children 


Play with Bugs 


BY OSMOND P. BRELAND 


Creepy, crawly things hold no 


® sO MANY PEOPLE are unduly 
afraid of bugs, worms and similar 
creatures, even the ones that are 
harmless, that my wife and I re- 
solved to train our children so that 
their reaction to all living things 
would be one of interest or sensible 
caution, rather than one of abject 
fear. Perhaps others will be inter- 
ested in how we introduced our 
children to the wonders of crea- 
tures that hop, crawl and squirm. 

We found early in the game that 
our children had not been born 
with a fear of these creatures, and 
that consequently it was necessary 
to teach them certain precautions. 
They learned at an early age not 
to catch anything with their hands 
that they did not recognize, but to 
ask one of us about it. These les- 
sons require patience, and one must 


terrors for this biologist’s kide 


never fail to heed a call no matter 
how inconvenient. We have been 
awakened from afternoon naps on 
many occasions by a shrill shout, 
“Daddy, come see what this is!” 
More than once under these cir- 
cumstances we have felt like con- 
signing all bugs and worms to a 
warmer climate, but the end re- 
sults have more than repaid us for 
the inconvenience of the moment. 
‘We never showed fear or distaste 
no matter. what we were asked to 
examine—and some things that 
children can find are truly amaz- 
ing! If the discovery was some- 
thing we knew would not harm the 
children, we complimented them 
for finding such a nice pet. If we 
knew the creature would bite or 
sting, we explained what it was 
and mildly suggested that they find 





something else to play with. 
Before our first child could walk 
he was enjoying his contacts with 
nature. He would often sit in his 
baby tender and watch me as I put- 
tered about the yard. One day 
when I was digging in a flower bed, 
a neighbor stopped at the fence to 
chat for a moment. The lady soon 
discovered to her horror that Butch 
was gleefully clutching a writhing 
earthworm in each chubby fist. 
She indignantly asserted that ‘I 
should be ashamed for letting the 
child play with worms, and insisted 
that he would put the nasty things 
in his mouth. I replied that he had 
not as yet put the worms in his 
mouth, and that even if he did it 
would probably not be fatal. She 
did not appreciate my observation 
that the worms were doubtless 
cleaner than the second hand dog 
bone that I had seen her own child 
gnawing the previous day. 
Another precaution we have 
taught the children is that they 
should never play in spider webs. 
When a spider feels its web vibrate, 
it rushes out to capture the insect 
that might be entangled in the web. 
If a person shakes a spider web, 
the spider probably thinks it is an 
insect and bites before it discovers 
that the person is not good to eat. 
Even the notorious black widow 
spider is not especially aggressive, 
and it is believed that most bites 
from it occur in an accidental way. 
From the standpoint of good ob- 
servation, a jar makes a good con- 
tainer for the children’s pets. Al- 
though our children have broken 
their jars several times, they have 
learned to leave the glass alone and 
to report to us immediately. Ideal 
containers are transparent unbreak- 


able plastic jars which are now be- 
coming more generally available. 

One of the students in my biol- 
ogy class recently gave me a rhinoc- 
eros beetle some two inches in 
length. Butch welcomed this addi- 
tion to the household with a shout 
of delight and immediately rushed 
next door to exhibit it. The moth- 
er and children were sitting in their 
yard. The children were quite in- 
terested and clustered around Butch 
to see his pet, although none of 
them offered to hold it for him. 
The woman tolerated the situation 
with an expression of distaste on 
her face. Interest in the beetle 
waned and the children started 
playing games. Butch soon found 
that he was handicapped by having 
the beetle in one hand and he 
rushed up to the woman. 

“Hold my beetle for me,” he 
said, pressing it into her hand. 

There was a loud shriek as the 
beetle was flung across the yard. 
Butch very shortly appeared at 
home again, bearing his pet, and 
with a bewildered expression. 

“She didn’t like my beetle,” he 
said sadly. 

My wife and I realize that our 
children might be bitten or stung 
by a painful or even dangerous 
spider, scorpion or insect. But we 
do not believe that our training has 
caused them to be exposed to the 
dangerous kinds any more than is 
the usual child. Neither of the boys 
has been injured by anything they 
have captured. All bites and stings 
have occurred otherwise, and their 
injuries have been no more numer- 
ous than those of our neighbors’ 
children. These experiences have 
simply taught the children to be 
more careful. The boys know that 
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under any log or rock there might 
. be dangerous as well as harmless 
creatures, and when they turn over 
a rock or log, they stand well to 
one side until they can see what is 
underneath. We believe that when 
they do discover a dangerous crea- 
ture they will know how to react 
to the emergency. 

A list of taboo species includes 
all spiders, scorpions, wasps, bees 
and caterpillars with hairs on their 
bodies. Many fuzzy caterpillars are 
harmless, but some can sting and 
it is difficult to recognize the harm- 
less kinds. Some snakes actually 
make excellent pets, but it is hard 
for a child to distinguish the vari- 
ous species. Consequently we be- 
lieve it best to put them on the 
black list for young children. 

Among the playable creatures we 
include earthworms, grubworms, 
toads, small lizards, pill bugs, box 
turtles and many insects. Toads, of 
course, do not cause warts, and we 
have found that they tolerate the 
rough handling of children rather 
well. Pill bugs are small gray crea- 
tures, about half an inch long, that 
roll into a ball when they are dis- 
turbed. They are found under 
moist boards, rocks and leaves. Box 
turtles are those that can com- 
pletely withdraw their bodies with- 
in their shells. They do not live in 
water, but waddle about on land. 
Most box turtles will not bite; ap- 
parently they feel that their shells 
are sufficient protection for them. 


HEAVENLY HOSTS 





A host of insects are harmless, 
and many of them are easy to 
identify. These include butterflies, 
moths and their cocoons, grasshop- 
pers, katydids, cicadas or locusts 
and many beetles. Everyone is fa- 
miliar with grasshoppers, katydids, 
crickets and related hopping in- 
sects. Many beetles that are at- 
tracted to lights at night make de- 
lightful pets for children. During 
the spring and summer the most 
numerous in many regions are the 
May beetles and Junebugs. These 
are fat brown beetles slightly less 
than an inch long. If placed in a 
jar these beetles will often fly and 
bumble about for some time, thus 
keeping the young fry amused. The 
harmless lightning bugs, which are 
really a kind of beetle, are also 
among their favorites. 

All parents are familiar with a 
few common creatures that will 
not harm their children; with a 
little effort many more can be 
learned. A few good books (such 
as The Insect Guide, by Ralph 
Swain, published by Doubleday) 
and an occasional conference with 
the biology teacher, county agent or 
scoutmaster are all that are neces- 
sary. Most people will have con- 
tacts with bugs and worms at one 
time or another, irrespective of 
what their desires may be. Chil- 
dren who are taught a sensible at- 
titude toward these creatures will 
live a happier life than will those 
who are not as fortunate. ae 





@ AT MONT ST. MICHEL, France, 


is an old tombstone with the inscription: 


“Here rest Victor and Annette Poulard, a good couple, good innkeepers. 
May the Savior welcome them as they received their guests.” 











OUR COVER GIRL 


All in the 


Family 


@ ON THE PERFECTLY logical premise that 
you can’t have too many cover girls in 
one family, Alice Emlyn Thomas joins 
her sister Barbara Darrow this month 
in PAGEANT’s gallery of cover beauties. 
Wife of a Van Nuys, California, sales 
executive and mother of an 18-month- 
old baby, Alice is posed expertly here 
by Mary Mead Maddick, the distaff half 
of our famous cover photography team 
of Mead-Maddick. Sister Barbara, an 
RKO starlet who first appeared on 
PAGEANT’S cover in February, 1951 (see 
above), will “front” for us again next 
month. The girls are daughters of the 
former movie actress Alice Simpson and 
George Wittlinger, a landscape director. 





Their uncle is the well-known theatrical 
agent, John Darrow. And as if Alice and 
Barbara aren't enough, there is another 
Wittlinger sister, 16-year-old Madelyn, 
who at last look appeared on the verge 
of blossoming forth as a PAGEANT cover 
girl in her own right. 
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A young friend tries to react sympathetically to the pains in Tabby’s tummy 


PET HOSPITAL DE LUXE 


Pictures for Paceant by Marvin Koner 


Modern and efficient, Speyer caters to rich and poor animals alike 


® HE ANIMALS who long ago de- 
cided to let man housebreak them 
probably made a bum bargain; 
many have wound up in big cities 
like New York, where even cats get 
broken legs and dogs have come to 
lead a people’s life. 

If the traffic doesn’t get them, 
they develop twisted psyches. 

But now there is at least one 
really modern hospital to take care 
of the ills that fur is heir to. At the 
newly remodeled Ellin Prince Spey- 
er Hospital in lower Manhattan, 
ailing pets are quartered in pastel- 
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tiled rooms with stainless steel cages. 
Their individual blankets are 
changed several times daily. They 
are treated with the latest antibiotics 
and sulfa drugs, X-rayed, fluoro- 
scoped or put in oxygen tents. 

Most important, discouraged pa- 
tients at Speyer get the tender, lov- 
ing care that gives them a will to 
return healed to their loved ones. 

Headed by Dr. James R. Kinney, 
Speyer’s staff of six doctors and 45 
attendants treats 25,000 dogs and 
cats a year, and performs some 4,000 
operations. 
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This big patient has minor troubles 
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An impatient Siamese gets registered 
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Here’s a fellow ready to give up But this chap is hoping for the best 


Looks bad, but it’s nothing serious 
Hard to believe, but he’s scared » 





Speyer operates on the theory 
that a pet is not a luxury, but a 


“loved one” to somebody—often 
his only comfort. So it feels that 
it is treating people as well as ani- 
mals. Attendants take special care 
to tell owners all about their pets’ 
ailments, and the visiting hours are 
liberal. 

At the foot of each patient’s 
“bed” there is the usual hospital 
chart, detailing diagnosis, treat- 
ment and progress. Air purifiers 
wash germs out of the air, prevent- 
ing contagion and killing all odors. 

Sixty per cent of the patients get 
free care; the regular fees for those 
who can afford them are $2.00 for 
clinic treatment, and $2.50 a day 
for bed and board. 

Speyer plays favorites with only 
two kinds of animals—Seeing-Eye 
dogs and firehouse mascots. These 
always get free treatment and care, 
as a matter of policy. 


The visiting hours are a bit awkward 




















Who has sex appeal? 


The bosomy lady who sells soap 
via TV—does she have sex appeal? 


The manly movie hero with the 
technicolor tan—does he have it? 
No—the sheer exhibition of a well- 
shaped body is a sexual tease, not 
sex appeal. The much-misused term 
“sex appeal” is more than skin deep. 
It goes beyond purely physical 
attraction. 


What is it? 


Sex appeal is a quality of personal 

| charm which draws together indi- 

J viduals of opposite sex. It is a 

Ten types of sex — personal quality. That means it 
Which type are you contains not only physical elements, 
but also mental and, especially, 

emotional aspects. The beautiful 


To test your 
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APE. 


but dumb blonde or the handsome 
but moronic male may arouse a 
surge of excitement—but this is 
very remote from genuine sex 


appeal. 


When is it? 


Sex appeal is not a fixed and 
unchanging quality like, for in- 
stance, an Intelligence Quotient. 
Your I.Q. always remains the same; 
but your S.A.Q. varies. You may 
have a zero S.A.Q. with one per- 
son, but in relation to another 
partner your S.A.Q. may be sky- 
high. Sex appeal is not a private, 
individual matter. It comes about 
in a relationship between two peo- 
ple—a man and a woman. If you 
feel urgently attracted to someone 


who is not attracted to you, then 
what you are reacting to is not sex 
appeal but perhaps punctured pride 
. . . or hidden inferiority feel- 
ings . . . or just plain lust. Gen- 
uine sex appeal is always mutual. 


What’s your S.A.Q.? 


Do you really want to know about 
the way you appear to the opposite 
sex .. . about the kinds of partners 
you are likely to appeal to? The 
following questionnaires—based on 
modern analytical psychology—can 
show you a good bit about yourself. 
Answer the questions honestly and 
take the results not over-seriously 
but rather with an attitude of 
adventure—an adventure in self- 
discovery. 


OWN SeX appeal, turn the page 








These quigzes will analyze 


WOMEN 





A. 1. Ifa man is taking you to a movie, do you like him to suggest 


. Do you dread spending an entire evening all alone at home? 


. If a man of modest means takes you to a rather expensive 
restaurant, are you careful to order a not-too-expensive 


. Do you dislike being the “actor” in a game of charades? 
5. In a gathering of people whom you don’t know too well, are 


2. Do you try to dress a little smarter than your friends do?. . 


3. Are you usually willing to take charge of a charity ball or 
RB PU QOOINE «6 oc cn thacviecessescSebkutenensea ves 


. If it’s necessary, can you squelch an impertinent sales- 
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. On a two-week cruise would you prefer having a tiny cabin 
by yourself to sharing a roomier, airier cabin with a casual 
ROGUMNMNOO? 6 aiecocc cdeVoccecsecsteeDUedeicesecwees 0 
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. Are you extremely cautious about confiding personal matters 
to your close friends?. ......2ccccscccccccces ninbvian we O 





DIRECTIONS: Add up the number of “yes’s” 
in each separate group of questions (A, B, 
and C). Credit yourself for each group on 
which you scored four or more “yes’s.” (For 





YOUR SeX appeal 





- Do you habitually light the cigarette of your lady com- 
ion? 


. Would you be pleased if your company or your club gave a 
banquet in your mens as “most valuable man of the year”? 


NO 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 


. Would you like to spend a week entirely alone in a comfert- 
able cabin in the woods? 


. Would you rather be your own boss and earn what you now 
make than to work for a big, successful company at one-third 
UGG NY sin. k's ob anos ied ocevcs ob dd uence duddbcves 


. Do you think that most women greatly over-rate “love”? 


. Do you have some difficulty aside small talk with strangers 
at a large party? 


. When you have an important business discussion coming 
up, do you plan out your approach with precision? 





instance, if you answered “yes” to six ques- 
paging te ty to three in B, and to four in 

C, your score is AC.) Now turn the page and 
read the analysis for your score. 








Heres how you rate on the 


WOMEN 


A. 





Your sex appeal is very “feminine.” That is to say: soft, sweet, warm. 
You are a good listener—not because it’s a good technique, but because 
you are usually interested in what your male companion has to say. 
Although you may not admit it, you are in love with love. And you 
almost always are quietly trying to attract men. You have no desire to 
compete with men; you are willing to be a woman. You will get along 
best with men of the AB and A groups. 


You are the modern version of the huntress. You go after what—and 
whom—you want. You have small patience with coquetry and other 
feminine wiles. You are straightforward in your sex appeal. You rebel 
against the double standard and are repelled by the old idea that a 
woman's place is in the home. Your dominance may scare off a good 
many men, but you'll dismiss them as Milquetoasts. With a B partner 
you may have a love-match—or a sparring-match—it’s hard to predict 
the results. You get along well with a man from the AB group. 


Your head usually rules your heart—so your sex appeal is never of the 
passionate, spontaneous sort. You are cool and detached. And you are 
extremely discriminating in your choice of men—in fact, mighty hard to 
please. You are capable of sustaining a relationship which has no sexual 
overtones at all. But, also, you are capable of leading a poor fellow on— 
and then side-stepping him at the crucial moment. You are most com- 
patible with partners of the C and BC groups. 


Your love life is hard to discern. Sometimes you're shy as a violet; some- 
times you're bold as an Amazon. We cannot tell which aspect is out in 
the open and which is hidden underneath. Or maybe you change facades 
just as frequently as you change frocks. Men of the C group will find you 
baffling. With A or B men, you'll get along best. You and your opposite 
number, AB, are a combination which is utterly unpredictable. 


Your ideas are romantic, but your actions have a touch of caution in 
them. You are potentially loving, affectionate, intimate—but you don’t 
entirely trust these warmer impulses and often stop to figure things out. 
When a man gives you the rush, you tend to retreat. You like a slower, 
safer approach. You are sensitive, perceptive—and you are quick to spot 
a false emotion. You fit best with A, AC and BC partners. 


Your sex appeal is assertive, exciting—but not always dependable. You 
are capable of giving a man a big rush and then handing him the bum’s 
rush. Your enemies may call you fickle; your admirers think you're 
“discriminating.” You enjoy the chase, but you seldom lose your head— 
or your heart. You are attracted to C men, but find smoother sailing with 
gentlemen from the BC and AB categories. 


We cannot fathom you. Look over your, replies once more to see if 
you've answered as carefully and correctly as you can. 














NOX 


MEN 





appeal analysis 





A. 


Your sex appeal is the quieter kind. The ladies look upon you as a “good 
fellow.” You are easy to be with, pleasant to talk to, and safe. Although 
you may sometimes envy your more dashing and assertive rivals, still your 
own relationships with women may be more lasting and more intimate 
than theirs. No girl is likely to fall for you on first sight—your charm - 
works more slowly and ‘subtly. You will be attracted to a partner in the 
B group, and you'll probably make out all right with AB and BC women. 


You are active and assertive in your relations with women. You usually 
know whom you want—at any particular time—and you set out to win 
her. Sometimes you may even be a bit brash. Sometimes it seems that 
you are more interested in the chase than in the woman you are after. 
Since you are very confident, to fail in a conquest makes you thoroughly— 
but temporarily—miserable. A woman in the C group would be too elu- 
sive to suit you. With a B you might have an exciting, but never quiet, 
relation. You are well matched with an AB woman. 


You are not the impulsive, dashing type of lover. Rather, you are calm 
and controlled. You are very observant—and likely to look a long time 
before you leap. Also, the standards by which you judge the ladies are 
very high. You are capable of an intellectual relationship or a sexual 
relationship; but a full, intimate, affectionate union is difficult for you 
to choose. When the lady grows too important, you withdraw gracefully. 
You get along best with women of the BC or C groups. 


The course of your love life will be erratic. This is because you are 
changeable—sometimes assertive, dominating, demanding; at other times, 
uncertain, needing reassurance and support. Thus, you may pursue a 
lady like a lion and then, on catching her, turn into a lamb. Or vice 
versa. With A or B ladies you'll fare favorably. Your relation with an 
AB will always be lively, sometimes lovely. 


Although you are inclined to be affectionate and intimate, you tend 
to distrust these warmer impulses. Thus, you sometimes rush warmly 
into a relationship, then suddenly withdraw to think it over. Despite 
this slight in-again-out-again tendency, you are a good friend. You have 
that rare quality—the capacity to accept a woman as your equal. You'll 
get along fine with A, AC and, especially, BC women. 


You are bold in your sex appeal—but you always keep an eye on your 
impulses. You seldom lose yourself—for more than an hour—in heedless 
passion. You are discriminating, hard to hold, but when you find some- 
one who suits your high standards, you can settle down. You like ladies 
of the B and C categories, but you hit it off most successfully with BC 
and AB women. 


Either you are an enigma or else you haven't answered the questions 
with candor. Re-examine your replies to see if you've told the truth. @ @ 
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Pictures for Paceant by Bradley Smith 


®@ sguatT ON your old Gladstone and look at a traveler’s dream hotel come true: 

Rooms with individually controlled air conditioning; push-button beds that 
roll in and out quickly to convert your rumpled bedroom into a super-modern 
living room; sliding walls; built-in, multi-purpose cabinets; six-station radios on 
which you can arrange to get any other station in the country; subtle, indirect 
lighting . . . all set in a decor inspired by modern art. 

Where? New York, Hollywood, Miami? Nope, in the solid, stolid Midwest— 
it’s the new Terrace Plaza in Cincinnati. 

Built over seven floors of stores and offices, it had to lure customers up eight 
flights. So it gives patrons more than conservative hotel men think is decent. 
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this smart corridor, 
but the really ele- 
gant show i 

on the ctaiuta dor 


Terrace Plaza’s 
street entrance is 


Rie 


re 


The mat} floor terrace is used for ice Touches of/modern art be- 
skating thipugh early Spring, for al fresco gin at je cocktail lounge 
dining andYelaxing in the Summer time 


Lobby’s waiting 
area is dazzling but 
simple, streamlined 
and ultra-modern 
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Huge mobile by Al fer Calder moves about og mace for lobby 
gapers.. . I eet across, and titled: “Twenty leaves an 


an apple” 


The Smiths dine in main restaurant beneath 

Steinberg mural which gaily satirizes Cin- 

cinnati’s past. It measures 1,080 square feet 
CONTINUED 
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The Gourmet Restaurant, surrounded by a curved gigs wall, sits on top of the 


Terrace Plaza. It commands a view of the city’s entire skyne and the hills of Kentucky 
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Opposite the glass wall is Joan Miros-famed curved mural, which was 
exhibited at New York's Museu odern Art before it was installed 


he Smiths enjoy an aperitif in Gourmet lounge, 
beneath symbolic brass light by Ward Bennett 











Deluxe bathroom has entire Jwall of glass, a full length 
counter and sink. The tubulgr corner lights shed a 
tering, rosy light. Materials 


dressing area; it setwe 
for unpacking luggage, 
and its convenient- 
height steel top also 
becomes a handy bar 


Double room, with wall partly raisé cing s 
second room; Bol Smith sits on\guest-controlled air conditioning 








Pillows are stored behind the motor- 
operated sofa-bed; phone, radio, switches 
for indirect and reading lights are all handy 


Rear of multi-purpose bar-dresser-luggage rack—a 
sturdy modern desk. Entire room changes char- 
acter quickly from bedroom to smart living room 





POTSON IN 


@ Nor ALL poisons are labeled 
with skull and crossbones. They may 
lurk, innocently, in any room of the 
house, on a shelf in the medicine 
cabinet, under the kitchen sink, on 
your dressing table—within easy 
reach of your youngsters. 
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nm stumble on 
these lethal. household agents or 
drugs and suffer unbearable pain, 
or lifelong crippling; more than 600 
U. S. children die every year from 
accidental 


isoning. 
Using this chart, compiled by Dr. 
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EVERY ROOM! 





Duke University, 

nook and cranny of 

danger items, then 

way, out of sight and 

reach. Examine bottle and con- 

tainer labels for the poisons listed 

on the chart. And do it NOW. Tack 

the chart up in your kitchen or near 
the medicine chest for reference. 

Should the worst occur, you 

should take these steps: 


1, CALL YOUR DOCTOR at once and 
give him all available information. 
2. IDENTIFY THE POISON, with 
clues from bystanders if the child is too 
ill or frightened to say what 
The container’s label may 
the ingredients and the antidote. 
3. GIVE AN EMETIC (One table 





Disinfectants, household 
and Gales waeath Seis 





Drain pipe cleaners, washing pow- 
ders, paint removers 


Lye 





1. Tincture of iodine 
2. Sleeping pills 
3. Aspirin 


1. Iodine 
2. Barbiturates 


3. Salicylate 





Parked car, with motor running 


Carbon monoxide gas 





1. Crayons 
2. Lead toys 





Some mothballs, repellent cakes 
and flakes 





1. Some depilatories 
2. Cosmetics, like some rouges and 
powders 





Fumes given off by gas refrigerator 


Sulfur dioxide 





FOURTH OF JULY 


Certain kinds of fireworks, out- 
lawed now in many states 


Phosphorus 





1. Kerosene 


2. Paints and varnishes, 
“canned heat” 


1. Gasoline, benzine, 
naphtha 


2. Methyl alcohol 





. Insecticides 
. Well water 
. Toadstools 


- DDT 
. Nitrates 


. Fungi 





CLEANING DAY 


1. Solutions of ammonia used in 











As an antidote, you can give milk of magnesia or even ordinary chalk, dissolved 
in large quantities of water. 





One of the most common causes of childhood tragedy, it can leave permanent 
ee De ee hagus. NO EMETIC. Instantly give diluted vinegar, lemon 
or orange juice, then olive oil to ease the pain. 





1. Small children are especially attracted by its rich color and odor. Unstable 
adolescents, say doctors, are prone to use it in “suicide” attempts, because it's 
so handily labeles POISON. First an emetic, then wash with raw egg 
white or soluble starch. 

2. Every family medicine chest, these days, seems amply stocked with them, and 
ot ne ee ee ee 
Se ee ee a oe poisoning, since aspirin is 
being put up in candy form 





This gas lurks near furnaces and stoves, too, wherever there is incomplete combus- 
tion of carbon. Give artificial respiration and stimulants. 





1. The dye is also often found in shoe polish, and even small babies have been 
isoned just by contact with diapers which have been freshly stamped. 

P Land ean enter the bedy Guam tonah, Seether dfn, ond Gin we ontens 

poison cases occur from inhaling. For example, just the fumes from burning 

storage battery casings have proyed highly Other danger sources— 

paint, motor fuel, lead water pipes. 





The fumes alone can prove toxic, and severe seriously damages the liver 
and kidneys. Emetic, plus large quantities Seid oe called for. 





1. Lf the depilatory contains barium sulfide or sodium sulfide, it is less dangerous 
than one incorporating thallium acetate. 

2. In one New Orleans Hospital, arsenic ranked second as cause for accidental 
poisoning of children. It is found in insecticides, dyes. 





This gas also lurks in cellars, near sewers, or in dark, damp places where growing 
boys like to play. So air out your cellar regularly. Move the patient instantly into 
the fresh air and give artificial respiration. 





This is present, too, in certain rat or roach poisons. Matches, once very dangerous, 
now contain phosphorous trisulfide, sohanleg the geull of phauphasmus pelteaiong: 





1. Apt to be stored in old pop bottles or mason jars, pore apr bateeeetage gow 
Important not to give an emetic, but give weak solution of bicarbonate of soda 
in water, then olive oil or mineral oil. 

2. Emetic, plus a weak solution of soapsuds. 





1. Often used in spray guns and “bombs,” with a kerosene base. An adult 

— ys well below his own nose, which, however, is just the child’s inhaling 
The damage can be done cither through swallowing or i 

2. In Minnesota alone, within two years, 139 cases of poisoning were reported; in 

aaee Sepa Speen Da ne OSE OS Se ee eee i ae 

kind of poisoning is rare in infants more than six months old. 

3. Almost all cases of mushroom poisoning can be traced to the Amanita genus. 





1. Can be dangerous cither swallowed or inhaled (child may breathe it while 
watching his mother clean). Dilute citric juices, given by mouth, plus olive oil. 
2. Can administer milk of magnesia, lime water, egg white or a soapy solution in 
vast quantities. NO EMETIC. 
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Profile of Emperor Tiberius (left) casts an ominous 
shadow as he approaches to have first 
look at a new slave. At right, Matania at work 


Mania for Matania 


®@ prawincs like the one on the opposite 
page have made Fortunino Matania famous 
and popular in Britain for 30 years. 

Now 70, Matania has portrayed historical 
scenes with a unique and highly pleasing 
combination of photographic accuracy and 
scantily clad females. 

Matania started drawing when he was five 
years old in the city of his birth, Naples. He 
came to London in 1902 to begin a successful 
career as an illustrator of important events 
for news publications. He spent four years in 
the trenches and became the first World 
War’s best-known artist. 

After the war he experimented with a 
series for the magazine Britannia and Eve, in 
which he wrote and illustrated a monthly 
feature based on some historical event. It 
was a success at once, and he continued it 
for 19 years, until his health forced him to 
slow down. Turn the page for more Matania. 








The Bath is considered Matania’s greatest picture, 
and it is his favorite, not for sale. It is a faithful represent 
ation in water colors of a public bath in the Roman cra 





Bafta, mother of the 
Turkish Sultan 
Mohamed III, inspects 
candidates for the 
imperial harem, to 
make sure there are no 
hidden imperfections 














Poppaea Sabina caused her first husband to commit suicide, 

her second to be banished from Rome. She married Nero 

and became Empress after he had murdered his wife and 
procured assassination of his mother. Poppaca 

bathed only in asses’ milk, as shown here. Finally she provoked 
Nero and he beat her to death 



































Where Do 


We Die? 


BY HOWARD WHITMAN 
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@ SHAKESPEARE Called death the 
“undiscover'd country from whose 
bourn no traveler returns.” And so 
it was—in Shakespeare’s time. But 
with the aid of modern medical 
science Fred Sanders traveled there 
and returned! 

He was on the operating table at 
Warren Hospital, Phillipsburg, New 
Jersey, on July 7, 1951, under- 
going a routine operation, when his 
heart stopped beating. This is what 
the surgeons call a “cardiac arrest,” 
but in lay terms it means the man 
is dead. The basic engine of life, 
the heart, has stopped. The pri- 
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mary distinction between life and 
death, the heartbeat, was gone. 
Fred Sanders was “dead,” but he 
wasn’t “pronounced dead.” That’s 
the technical difference. He was 
“dead” for five minutes. During 
that interval—a brief moment or 
an eternity (call it what you like) 
—Dr. Homer Bloom cut open San- 
ders’ chest, carefully exposed the 
lifeless heart, and massaged it with 
his hand. The heart started beating 
again. Sanders came back to life. 
What about his brief sojourn to 
the “undiscover’d country’? Had 
he actually “crossed over”? Had he 
































A noted reporter has searched for the 
answer to the most significant 
and enduring question of all mankind. 
Here is what he found 
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glimpsed the future life; the mys- 
terious other side of the veil? 

“Everything was just like a 
dream,” Sanders told me. He didn’t 
know what had happened to him 
until it was all over. He recalled 
thanking Dr. Bloom. “Don’t thank 
me,” the doctor said. “Thank Some- 
one much greater than I. I couldn’t 
have done it alone.” 

Sanders, deacon and elder of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Bel- 
videre, New Jersey, fully believes 
in the “Someone much greater” 
who enabled him to return to life. 
While in terms of finite sensation 


and worldly experience he has no 
memory of his five minutes of 
“death,” he freely admits that he 
has come back a changed and dif- 
ferent man, almost as though he 
had unconscious memories or per- 
haps even a glimpse of the Great 
Beyond which, though submerged 
in the amnesia of worldly con- 
sciousness, had left a mark. 

Life seemed to have taken on a 
new bouquet for Fred Sanders. 
There was a sweetness in it and a 
tranquillity he hadn’t known be- 
fore. I pointed out to him that 
many persons, in their last moments 
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before passing on to death, show 
in their faces a quiet serenity, a 
relaxation, even a trace of a smile, 
as though they had caught a 
glimpse of what lay ahead and 
found it pleasing. 

“Is it possible you caught a 
glimpse?” I asked him. 

“Maybe so,” he said. 
know is—life is different!” 

From the beginning of time and 
perhaps to the end of it, human be- 
ings have wondered and will won- 
der where we go when we die. 
Is there an after-life? Many have 
felt that if there isn’t then life is 
hardly worth living. “If this puny 
planet is life’s only locale, then ‘the 
sooner it’s over, the sooner to 
sleep,” said New York’s Rev. 
George A. Buttrick at the Wash- 
ington Conference on Children in 
1950. He made it clear, of course, 
that he felt this “puny planet” was 
not life’s whole story. 

Nearly every profound belief, 
every religion, from the primitive 
Indians’ belief in a Happy Hunting 
Ground to Christianity’s Heaven, 
has pivoted upon the mystery of 
life after death. Deep-down, we 
all are concerned with it. Children 
display their first conscious fascina- 
tion with death, and anxiety about 
it, usually at ages six to eight. 
From then on, throughout life, all 
of us carry in the deep wells of 
our minds a pervasive, if latent, 
concern. 

Why not? What journey is more 
important, what riddle more chal- 
lenging? 

In my explorations of faith in 
modern America, in seeking an- 
swers in cities and villages, factories 
and farms, in the laboratories of 
science and the sanctums of phi- 
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losophy, I found death to many 
not an end but an adventure. 

“To me, death is the greatest 
adventure in living,” said Stephen 
B. Bromley, at the Lederle Lab- 
oratories, Pearl River, New York, 
where “miracle drugs” are fash- 
ioned. He added, “I actually look 
forward to death. The only thing I 
fear is a manner of death, some- 
thing which may be painful or ugly 
—but not death itself.” 

Dr. Robert Foster Kennedy, the 
famed neuro-surgeon, remarked, “I 
don’t think death is ail it’s cracked’ 
up to be.” He debunked the fear, 
grief, heavy emotion we associate 
with death and scorned its special 
vocabulary of “loss,” “sorrow” and 
“bereavement.” Though a medical 
man, he seemed to be saying with 
St. Paul, “Thou fool, that which 
thou sowest is not quickened, except 
it die.” Dr. Kennedy himself passed 
quietly into death early in 1952. 

In Stevensville, Pennsylvania, 
Mrs. Ruth Sumner, a farm wife 
and one-time Bible student, told of 
her experience at the deathbed of 
her father: 

“I asked him, ‘Are you afraid? 
Do you have doubts?’ And he re- 
plied, ‘No, I’m just as anxious as I 
can be to see what’s ahead.’ I knew 


he had a deep belief that life some- 
how goes on. I asked him, ‘Sup- 
pose you’re wrong?’ He looked out 
of calm and peaceful eyes just be- 
fore he passed away and answered 
me, ‘Well, I can’t do anything 


about it now. I’ve believed and 
had pleasure believing.’ ” 

A young woman scientist at the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, 
the atomic energy center on Long 
Island, took the opposite tack. She° 
didn’t believe. “I don’t want to 
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disbelieve,” she said. “I’d be a lot 
more comfortable if I believed in 
God and the after-life. The thought 
of death scares me.” 

By contrast, I met on his return 
from Mulungwishi, Belgian Congo, 
Bishop John M. Springer, a mis- 
sionary to Africa for 49 years. He 
not only didn’t fear death; he was 
ready to receive it with open arms. 

At his home in Mulungwishi, 
near the old stamping ground of 
Livingston, Springer kept a wooden 
crate, a coffin, stored away and 
ready for use when he had need for 
it. One day the natives got wind of 
it. A delegation of three came 
climbing up the rocky bluff to 
Springer’s house and asked in as- 
tonishment, “Is it true—you have a 
box—all prepared—to die in?” 

The bishop sat down and ex- 
plained to them his thoughts about 
death. Then he showed them the 
crate he had prepared and gave his 
reasons for having it ready: the 
climate was hot and gummy, there 
were no undertaking facilities, bur- 
ial would have to be the same day. 
Hence the bishop, not a young man 
anymore, was ready. Here was the 
box, and there was a grave already 
dug in the rocky hillside. 

In my belief that in the innate 
wisdom of everyday people lie em- 
bedded the nuggets of truth, I went 
to Detroit to talk to workers in 
factories. I vividly remember the 
fiery foundry of the Cadillac plant, 
where molten iron flowed from the 
cupolas into the great bull ladles. 
I talked with several workers who 
had been working all day around 
licking, lapping flames. One re- 
marked, “It looks like hell around 
here”—and meant it literally. 

“What about it?” I asked John 


Matthews, a crane operator work- 
ing under the fiery maw of a cu- 
pola. “Is this the sort of hellfire 
that awaits us if we’re bad?” 

“No,” Matthews said thought- 
fully. “I don’t believe the good 
Lord would stand for anything like 
that. I think he’s for us, not 
against us.” 

An earthly view of immortal- 
ity was voiced by Lester Walden, 
who was grinding cam shafts on 
the night shift. “Is death the end?” 
he asked rhetorically.. “Not exactly. 
After all, the elements are there. 
You may fertilize a rose!” He 
smiled wryly. “I just can’t think of 
a great soul coming to an end. 
Take Abraham Lincoln. I can’t 
imagine his spirit ceasing to exist.” 

Do we collect rewards if we’ve 
been “good?” Are we punished if 
we've been “bad?” 

Frank Licari, an automatic screw 
machine job-setter, cautiously ven- 
tured, “If we do something here 
on earth that’s worthwhile, we 
might have something upstairs 
that’s worthwhile, too.” He looked 
around the room, then added, 
“People say ‘rest in peace’ . . . but 
the evil ones won’t rest.” 

Billy Brewer, a young fellow who 
puts on the left rear spring as the 
cars go by, saw it still another way. 
He didn’t see why everyone should 
not get a crack at the “better 
place.” He felt everyone should be 
graded alike. “After all,” he said, 
“if people have a bad time here, 
maybe it was caused by something 
outside them. Take a bad guy—he 
may be pushed by something. May- 
be he doesn’t want to be bad, but 
at the same time he’s just got to 
be bad.” Brewer would make a 
spot in heaven for him, too. 
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While the idea of immortality— 
in some form—seems ingrained in 
human consciousness, the precise 
form remains a tantalizing mystery. 
Lester Walden, in the factory, had 
said, “You may fertilize a rose.” I 
heard that idea again, weeks later, 
from one of New York’s outstand- 
ing psychiatrists, Dr. Carl Binger, 
of Cornell Medical School. A lover 
of nature and a believer in the 
endlessness of the process of life, 
Dr. Binger speculated, “Wouldn’t 
it be satisfying to have one’s re- 
mains dug in at the base of a rose 
bush, to live again, as it were, as a 
beautiful flower?” 

Benjamin Franklin, at the age 
of 22, already was concerned with 
the form of immortality, though he 
did not dispute the fact of it. He 
wrote his own epitaph, as follows: 


“The Body of 
B Franklin Printer 
(Like the Cover of an Old Book 
Its Contents torn out 
And Stript of its Lettering & Gilding) 
Lies here, Food for Worms. 
But the Work shall not be lost; 
For it will, (as he believ’d) appear 
Once more, 
In a new and elegant Edition 
Revised and Corrected, 
By the Author.” 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, late 
in 1951, was taken to task by a 
Catholic prelate for saying on a 
radio program, “I don’t know 
whether I believe in a future life 
... 1 think I am pretty much of a 
fatalist.” She didn’t mean any 
harm, of course. She was being 
honest, as always. But to clarify 
the record, she announced later: 

“TI do believe in immortality, but 
I haven’t been able to decide ex- 
actly what form it might take. 
There are so many possibilities. For 
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example, there is a question in my 
mind whether we will appear physi- 
cally as we appear now. (Whatever 
the form) we won't be able to 
change it, and we must accept it. 
And we must meet it with courage 
and do our best.” 

This simple, courageous accept- 
ance of life as God made it was 
what Mrs. Roosevelt meant by be- 
ing “pretty much of a fatalist.” Her 
inability to know (as no one can) 
whether immortality means actual 
physical re-living was her basis for 
not knowing whether she believed 
in a future life. But in God and 
some form of immortality she most 
certainly did believe. 

Again there was the belief of Rev. 
Albert D. Betts, a Methodist min- 
ister hailing from the little hamlet 
of Travelers Rest, South Carolina. 

Betts held to that fond hope of 
many a frail human in life’s hours 
of grief: to be united in a blissful 
here-after with loved ones who 
have passed on. “I believe in per- 
sonal immortality,” he told me. “I 
do believe in reunion with our 
loved ones, not in bodily form as 
flesh and blood, but in some form 
as individuals.” 

The great humanist wave which 
swelled in the latter 19th century 
and broke over into the 20th, 
brought rational, down-to-earth no- 
tions of immortality. Never mind 
things we cannot comprehend, said 
these thinkers. Let’s explain life- 
after-death in terms we can com- 
prehend; let’s be logical. I found 
strong traces of humanism in mod- 
ern America, particularly among 
the businessmen, the men of affairs, 
the impassioned two-plus-two- 
equals-four exponents. 

“The only immortality is through 
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our children,” said an industrialist 
in Pittsburgh. “We give them life, 
and they carry on. But when we die, 
we’re six feet under, that’s all.” 

“Oh, I sup there is a form of 
life after death,” mused a politician 
in Los Angeles. “Our deeds live 
after us. People either mark us good 
or mark us lousy. In my business 
that’s something to think about!” 

A clubwoman in Boston re- 
marked, “The ones who miss us 
and keep on loving us—that’s the 
only immortality. The worst thing 
is to die unloved and forgotten.” 

Finally, I came upon the immor- 
tality of the ghost cult. The be- 
lievers in spiritualism—the patrons 
of the seances—thought of life- 
after-death as a flitting about in 
ectoplasmic abandon with nothing 
better to do than haunt houses, car- 
ry messages and amuse oneself pass- 
ing from room to room without 
benefit of doorways. 

The spiritualistic hokum artists, 
from the days of totem worship in 
darkest Africa, have preyed upon 
man’s anxiety over death. They 
have combined fear and grief with 
the innate wish to believe, spiced 
these ingredients with magic, and 
fed many an emotionally upset 
human on bunko and deceit. 

Religion, philosophy and science 
all have fought against these spirit- 
ualistic highjinx. And many a calm 
thinker has been glad, after all, that 
we do not live in a world of disem- 
bodied departed ones who are here 
and not here at the same time. 

The three major religions of 
America—Protestantism, Cathol- 
icism, Judaism—tell us about the 
after-life largely in Biblical terms. 

Rev. David Roberts, of the Union 
Theological Seminary, explained the 


Protestant belief: “The soul con- 
tinues to live and at the end of 
time is reunited with the body, 
which is resurrected in spiritual 
form.” 

As to damnation (hell) and sal- 
vation (heaven), Protestant beliefs 
range widely from Calvinist predes- 
tination, which holds that at the be- 
ginning of time God elected some 
souls to be saved and others to be 
damned, to Universalism, which 
holds that everybody is going to 
be saved because God is all-loving. 

Christian ideas of heaven, hell 
and judgment are rooted deeply in 
the final book of the New Testa- 
ment, The Revelation of St. John 
the Divine. Of judgment we find, 
“And I saw the dead, small and 
great, stand before God; and the 
books were opened; and another 
book was opened, which is the book 
of life: and the dead were judged 
out of those things which were 
written in the books, according to 
their works.” 

As for hell: “But the fearful, and 
unbelieving, and the abominable, 
and murderers, and whoremongers, 
and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all 
liars, shall have their part in the 
lake which burneth with fire and 
brimstone.” 

And heaven: “The twelve gates 
were twelve pearls; every several 
gate was of one pearl: and the 
street of the city was pure gold, as it 
were transparent glass . . . And 
there shall be no night there; and 
they need no candle, neither light 
of the sun; for the Lord God giveth 
them light: and they shall reign for 
ever and ever.” 

Between the extremes of heaven 
and hell, the Catholics add a third 
or “middle” state called purgatory. 
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This is a piace of temporary suffer- 
ing and penitence where the souls 
af those who have sinned, but not 
sinned sufficiently to be damned to 
hell, are cleansed so that they may 
qualify for heaven. 

The logic of this belief is ex- 
plained in a Catholic instruction 
book as follows: “Scripture tells us 
that nothing defiled can enter into 
heaven. Likewise, passage after pas- 
sage tells us that hell is eternal. 
It would indeed be cruel that any- 
one be condemned forever for just 
a slight fault. In purgatory slight 
offenses and punishment due to for- 
given sins are cleansed ‘so as by 
fire.’ Besides, we are asked to pray 
for the dead . . . But those in heaven 
need not our praygrs and for the 
damned they are of no avail. There 
must then be a middle state.” 

Judaism never has stressed the 
after-life with the same vigor as has 
Christianity. Today the Reform 
wing of Judaism believes in the 
finality of physical death but in the 
immortality of the soul. The Ortho- 
dox wing believes in bodily resur- 
rection. As explained by Rabbi 
Hirsch E. L. Freund, executive di- 
rector of the Synagogue Council of 
America, “The bodies of the dead 
will be resurrected when the Mes- 
siah arrives on earth.” This millen- 
nium, says Orthodox Judaism, will 
come either when the world be- 
comes all good and is saved or be- 
comes all bad and must be remade. 

One naturally wishes he could 
prove immortality in finitely under- 
standable terms. The three religions 
throw us back on faith. Why can’t 
we prove this thing scientifically? 
Why can’t we put it in a test tube, 
spread it out on a laboratory table, 
express it in a foolproof formula? 
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I expected, in my explorations, 
to find that scientists wouldn’t touch 
spiritual matters with a 10-foot 
pole. I was wrong. 

At Duke University, in Durham, 
North Carolina, Dr. J. B. Rhine 
told me he was satisfied that he and 
his experimental research staff had 
proven that man has a soul. “The 
question of the human soul,” he de- 
clared, “boils down to this: Is there 
anything extra-physical or spiritual 
in human personality? We have 
proven in our labs that there is.” 

For two decades Dr. Rhine, pio- 
neering in the field of extra-sensory 
perception, has been conducting 
experiments in the non-physical 
properties of the human mind. He 
has been investigating such phe- 
nomena as precognition (the ability 
to know things in advance), clair- 
voyance (the ability to know that 
which is not present to the senses) , 
telepathy (the ability to communi- 
cate from mind to mind), and psy- 
chokinesis (the ability of mind to 
influence matter). Such research is 
still in its infancy, yet to Dr. Rhine 
it establishes a basic premise: 

“In the sense that we have found 
evidence of non-physical properties 
of the mind, we have sustained the 
soul theory of man by experimental 
research,” he declared. 

As to life after death, Dr. Rhine 
reported : 

“When extra-sensory perception 
was found to function without 
limitation from time and space, this 
discovery was taken to mean that 
the mind is capable of action inde- 
pendent to some degree of the 
space-time system of nature. Now, 
all that immortality means is free- 
dom from the effects of space and 
time; death seems to be purely a 
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matter of coming to a halt in the 
space-time universe. Therefore, the 
conclusion that there is at least some 
sort of technical survival would 
seem to follow as a logical deriva- 
tion from the extra-sensory percep- 
tion research.” 

There are, of course, many who 
dispute Dr. Rhine’s findings and 
many who would take his spiritual 
conclusions charily. Yet I found 
many top-flight men of science 
who thoroughly believed in an 
after-life though they have found 
no way of proving it in the labora- 
tory, just as they thoroughly be- 
lieve in life itself though they have 
found no way of creating it in the 
laboratory. Typical was Dr. James 
H. Williams, director of research 
at the Lederle Laboratories. 

“I certainly do not believe that 
death is the end,” he asserted. “I 
believe there is a great deal more to 
the system than our mere existence 
here. I have a feeling there is a 
purpose that goes far beyond life 
as we know it. I cannot think of 
anything less satisfying than ap- 
proaching death with the feeling 
that it has no purpose or that life 


THEY ASKED FOR IT 


had no purpose.” 

This 1 accepted as one scientist’s 
credo, one scientist’s faith. But in 
all my probings, the propostion 
which best stuck to my ribs was a 
simple, elementary exercise in logic 
by a straight-talking minister, Rev. 
Murray A. Cayley, of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Rochester, 
New York. 

“Let’s compare the universe and 
all creation to a school system,” said 
he. “Here we are on this tiny thing 
called earth. We are first-graders, 
and like all first-graders we don’t 
know much about where we came 
from or much about where we’re 
going. Now wouldn’t it be a poor 
superintendent of schools who got 
us through the first grade and then 
thumbed his nose and said, ‘Sorry, 
that’s all there is’?” 

All of us—or nearly all of us— 
want to believe in some Creator, 
some Supreme Power, some UIlti- 
mate Intelligence operating pur- 
posefully behind the marvel of the 
universe. Isn’t it reasonable to sup- 
pose that this Superintendent of 
Schools has more than the first grade 
to offer us? ae 





@ A WOMAN TouRIsT in Florida was admiring an Indian’s necklace. “What 
are those things?” she asked, examining it more closely. 

“Alligator teeth,” replied the Indian. 

“Oh,” smiled the woman. “I suppose they have the same value for your 


people that pearls do for us.” 


“Not quite,” said the Indian. “Anybody can open an oyster.” 


—Rey Del Ruth 


@ THE INSURANCE AGENT called on Mr. Hoskins shortly after the latter's 
marriage, congratulated him, and then set about the business at hand. 
“Mr. Hoskins, now that you have a wife,” the agent purréd, “I suppose 
you'll want to take out some additional insurance.” 
“Don't need no more,” Hoskins replied. “She's not that dangerous!” 


—Marydee Goodrich 
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Nature’s 


Wonderful Monsters 


LAWRENCE LADER 
From the earth’s molten core come death, destruction and goodness 




















@ LooK FOR THE first time across 
the Bay of Naples toward Mt. 
Vesuvius, and you see a towering 
cone, framed by the rich, green 
lushness of Italian fields and the 
dazzling blue of the Mediterranean. 
Beneath the volcano, almost as if 
hugging it for protection, stretch 
clusters of pink and white houses 
and a carpet of vineyards that are 
among the finest in the world. The 
lava from Vesuvius has been a 
blessing to the soil, making it extra 


ES; 
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rich in potash and producing splen- 
did grapes. 

Yet despite these marvels, Vesu- 
vius remains in part a monster. 
Leave the peaceful vineyards and 
climb for half an hour up its steep, 
ash-covered slopes—you sec the 
black and rumbling mouth from 
which sudden death has poured so 
often. Vesuvius has taken more 
lives than the atom bomb at Hiro- 
shifna. Thirty thousand people per- 
ished in 79 A.D. when it engulfed 


as 


Paricutin, world’s newest volcano, 
came to life in Mexican cornfield 
in 1945, has grown to 1,600 feet 
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Pompeii and Herculaneum. Eigh- 
teen thousand died in the eruption 
of 1631; and thousands more in 
smaller eruptions. 

Ironically enough, volcanoes seem 
to strike with their greatest fury 
long after they have been consid- 
ered harmlessly extinct. 

Until 1902, Mt. Pelée on the 
island of Martinique had been dor- 
mant as far back as the memory of 
man, and was even held in reli- 
gious reverence by the natives of St. 
Pierre, the capital city at its feet. 
Then at 7:50 on the morning of 
May 8, a titanic blast of black, dirt- 
laden, super-heated gas from Mt. 
Pelée flashed down on St. Pierre. 
Within seconds, the whole city was 
on fire. Showers of rock flattened 
every building. Of the 40,000 in- 
habitants, there was only one sur- 
vivor—Joseph Surtout, a convicted 
murderer, who was imprisoned in 
a concrete cell so far below ground 
that even the poisonous gases had 
not reached him. 

This pattern of sudden and un- 
expected destruction does not just 
belong to the past. As recently as 
March, 1951, Mt. Lemington in 
New Guinea, whose four peaks had 
been nicknamed “the Marx Broth- 
ers” by American troops in World 
War II, erupted and blotted out 20 
villages, leaving over 4,000 dead in 
its wake. 

Despite the growing importance 
of volcanology as a science in the 
last half century, even Dr. Frederick 
H. Pough, curator of geology at the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, admits that “we know little 
of what causes volcanoes or why 
they are found where they are.” 

Of the 500 active volcanoes in 
the world today, the great majority 











make up two huge belts. These, 
scientists believe, are concentrated 
in an area of recent mountain for- 
mations, where the surface of the 
earth has been—by the geological 
calendar—newly wrinkled or 
cracked. The natural conclusion is 
that the titanic slipping and sliding 
of the earth’s surface is a contrib- 
uting factor in the phenomena of 
volcanic action. 

The main volcanic belt stretches 
up the Pacific along the west coast 
of South America, Mexico, western 
United States, Canada and Alaska, 
and then bends westward toward 
the Aleutians, Japan and the Phil- 
ippines. Three-fifths of the world’s 
active volcanoes are in the Pacific. 
In the United States, only Cali- 
fornia’s Mt. Lassen, which last 
erupted in 1915, is still active. A 
secondary volcanic belt in the 
Mediterranean area includes Etna, 
Vesuvius and Stromboli. 

The one fact agreed on by most 
scientists is that volcanic action 
originates some 60 miles beneath 
the surface of the earth in a layer 
of intensely heated, probably glassy 
material. This layer would nor- 
mally be in liquid form except for 
the enormous pressure on it. The 
pressure keeps it rigid until at some 
point the slipping or cracking of 
the earth above it reduces the pres- 
sure and allows seepage from this 
hot layer of magma to escape in the 
form of lava.  — 

Strangely enough, not all moun- 
tain-building areas of the earth al- 
low this magma to escape. The 
Alps and the Himalayas, for in- 
stance, have no eruptions, since the 
earth’s skin is piled so thickly with 
one cover of rock on another that 
the magma can find no opening. 


The most important factor in 
producing an eruption is the gas 
contained by the volcano. This gas 
rises slowly in the magma column 
until] it reaches the surface where 
it explodes in terrifying eruption. 

Down through history almost 
every people has built legends - 
around its volcanoes. The strangest 
one of modern times concerned the - 
Japanese volcano of Mihara Yama 
on the island of Oshima, 59 miles 
across the bay from Tokyo. Here 
in 1933 began an epidemic of sui- 
cides based on the belief, especially 
popular among Japanese youth, 
that they could find eternal peace 
by throwing themselves into the 
sulfurous depths of Mihara Yama’s 
crater. The idea spread with such 
frenzy that in two years, 313 Japa- 
nese youths had taken the plunge 
and 1,521 other prospective suicides 
were restrained only by force. 

Volcanologists have not learned 
to prevent an eruption and prob- 
ably never will. But they have 
done the next best thing. They can 
now determine with reasonable ac- 
curacy the moment when a vol- 
cano will erupt, and by immediate 
warning, evacuate the surrounding 
inhabitants from the path of its 
fury. 

In Java, home of 50 of the 
world’s largest volcanoes, there are 
thermo-electric devices on the walls 
of many volcanic canyons. When 
the air is heated by passing lava or 
hot avalanches, an alarm rings in 
the observatory nearby. Other out- 
standing observatories in Hawaii, 
Japan and Italy are continually 
studying changes in the earth’s 
magnetism and in its electric cur- 
rent, which are often tell-tale warn- 
ings of coming eruption. They chart 
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New Guinea’s Vulcan (named after Ro- 
man thunder god) blew up 10 years ago 


the fissures of the earth as rising 
lava surges toward the surface, and 
they can measure the “doming” 
effect that such lava produces on 
the earth’s crust. 

But. it was Dr. T. A. Jaggar, 
founder of Hawaii’s observatory in 
1911, who worked out the first plan 
for controlling a volcano’s destruc- 
tive power. Not far from Hawaii's 


Mauna Loa is the harbor of Hilo, 
second largest in the islands. In 
1880, it was almost destroyed by 
an eruption that reached within a 
mile of the city gates. 

When tests in 1935 showed that 
Mauna Loa was about to erupt 
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Beautiful, peaceful Caroli in Aleu- 
tians could explode without warning 





Hibok Hibok in Philippines left thou- 
sands homeless or dead in December 





again, Dr. Jaggar was convinced 
that the only way to save Hilo was 
by diverting the lava flow toward 
an uninhabited part of the island. 
He called on the U. S. Navy for 
help. A flight of bombers took off, 
dropped their bombs on the frozen 
lava crust of the old channel, and 
thus sent the new lava streaming 
in another direction where it could 
do no harm. At a cost of $25,000, 
the Hilo Chamber of Commerce 
estimated that $51,000,000 worth 
of property, and perhaps many lives, 
had been saved. 

When the volcano is playing the 
role of monster it is always widely 
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Shown here burying a town under 90 feet of lava in 1944 eruption, 
Vesuvius for centuries has dispensed both deadly destruction and fertile soil 


publicized. Far less known are its 
marvels. Modern science has grad- 
ually discovered that the same ti- 
tanic power that can wipe out a 
countryside may also be channeled 
toward constructive ends. 

The dream of harnessing volcanic 
power was first made a reality back 
in 1904 when Count Ginori Conti 
began operating a small steam en- 
gine by curbing a volcanic vent near 
Larderello, Italy. Four years ago, 
a U. S. Senator complained about 
another “boondoggle” when he 
learned that U. S. money was going 
toward building a volcano-operated 
power plant in the same area. Yet 


the Senator’s anguish was prema- 
ture. Today, that $6,000,000 plant 
is supplying the people of Larder- 
ello with 75,000 kilowatts of power. 
A smaller plant at Castel Nuovo 
yields 12,000 kilowatts. 

A prosperous chemical industry 
has grown up in Italy by extracting 
chemicals from the same volcanic 
sources. Volcanic gases surging up 
through the fumaroles, or gas vents, 
near Larderello produce a steady 
supply of sulfuric acid, boric acid 
and ammonia. The volcano on the 
island of Vulcano is a prime source 
of sulfur. Sulfatora, near Vesu- 
vius, has a borax factory. 
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Equally important among the 
practical uses of volcanic energy is 
the heat extracted from them. 
Steam from volcanic fumaroles has 
been used in Iceland for years to 
heat schools, public buildings and 
greenhouses. Housewives there cook 
their dinners with the heat from 
volcanic springs. The Kilauea Ho- 
tel in Hawaii has long been heated 
by natural, volcanic steam. Heat 
has been drawn from volcanic hot 
springs at Pogosa Springs, Colorado, 
and from the geysers of the St. 
Helena range. 

But probably no single group has 
benefited more from the volcano 
than the farmer. In Italy not only 
Vesuvius but Mt. Etna boasts a 
highly rich, volcanic soil from which 
farmers get as many as five crops a 
year. On the island of Ischia not 


far from Naples, farmers use the 
heat from volcanic fumaroles to 
make their potato plants sprout 


earlier. The peasants of Agnano 
keep their vegetable fields produc- 
ing all year round by distributing 
their sowing and harvesting in ac- 
cordance with an irrigation system 
that depends on their volcanic hot 
springs. The high quality of vol- 
canic soil on the slopes of Santa 
Maria in Guatemala, produces one 
of the finest coffee beans to be found 
anywhere in the world. 


TWICE BLESSED 





But, according to one theory, the 
volcanoes’ most valuable service of 
all is in supplying necessary carbon 
dioxide to the atmosphere. Plant 
life uses up carbon dioxide at a tre- 
mendous rate, faster than it can be 
produced again by normal organic 
decay. The only object on earth 
which can fill this shortage, and 
does it with continued alacrity, is 
the volcano. 

Despite recent talk of someday 
harnessing volcanic power so com- 
pletely that it might take the place 
of our dwindling stocks of oil and 
coal, most reputable scientists con- 
sider this theory nonsense. But there 
have been times when the volcano 
has seemed almost human in its 
homage. *° 

Just a few years back, for in- 
stance, Leon Cortez, then president 
of Costa Rica, was leading a re- 
connaissance party up the slopes of 
the volcano Poas, to determine 
what route a new government road 
should take. As they reached the 
summit, Mt. Poas, dormant for 
years but obviously aware of the 
protocol entitling a president to a 
21-gun salute, suddenly let loose 
with a stupendous eruption of steam 
and rocks. Costa Rican scientists 
claim that it is the first diplomatic 
recognition in history tendered A 
a volcano. 





@ THE DAY MY WIFE gave birth to twins I suggested to my eight-year-old 
son, Freddie, that he ask the teacher for the next day off as a sort of holiday. 
Naturally, Freddie was delighted with such a suggestion and, sure enough, 
the teacher excused him. as I expected. 

“What did she say,” I asked Freddie on his return home, 
told her about the twins?” 

“Oh,” replied Freddie, “I just told her that I had a baby sister. I'm 
saving the other one for next week!” 


“when you 


—Herbert D. Preston 
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Lord's 
Jraver 


in dance 


‘Let them praise His name 
in the dance.” savs_ the 

Psalm. Dancing was 
probably one of man’s 
earliest ways of worshiping 
his maker. Liturgical danc« 
groups are reviving. this 
use ol the art, as shown 
here at the Oneonta Con- 
gregational Church of 


South Pasadena, California 
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Hallowed 
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be done 

















On earth as itis in Heaven 


Gibe us this day 
our daily bread 





And forgive 
us our 
Debts as 

we forgibe 
our debtors 











Gnd lead us not into temptation 
but deliver us from evil 
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Sor Thine is the Kingdom 
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The Battle 


10 


of the Clocks 


BY HENRY LEE 


Now is the time for all hands to move forward—wvader protest 


® care IN Aprit, when millions of 
Americans perform the inoffensive 
chore of setting their clocks and 
watches forward by one hour, a 
formidable roar of protest will 
sweep the country. 

Actually, all that is going to 
happen is this: at 2 a.m. on the 

Sunday of the month of April, 

P, about half of the U. S. will 

bt Daylight Saving Time for 

summer months—and the other 

alf isn’t going to like it a bit. In 

essence, The Battle of the Clocks 

is told in the two warring slogans: 

“God’s Time” vs. “An Hour of 
Light for an Hour of Night.” 

By now, all over the country, 
cities are pitted against rural areas. 
Ranged on one side, in the DST 
camp, are office and industrial 
workers, who like that extra hour 
of daylight after 5 p.m. On the 
other side are sentimentalists, some 

hants and many farmers, who 

t milking in the dark and try- 
mow dew-wet hay. 

ite hostility in so many 

quarters, DST progresses yearly, as 

steadily and stealthily as time it- 

self. Once, the South was prac- 


for several little towns in Idaho. 
In New England, two or three states 
made it illegal even to display 
clocks on DST. Proponents of the 
“fast” time were generally con- 
sidered crackpots. 

But today, DST is accepted al- 
most unanimously in the larger 
cities, also in many towns and in 
a growing number of villages. In 
South America, Europe and even 
Asia, DST or “Summer Time,” as 
it also is called, is on the increase, 
too. In Mexico it is observed 
year-round, and British Hon- 


tically solid against the “Easte 
fad,” and so was the West, except 
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duras uses a reverse 
pr 7 eg Daylight Sav- 
) ing lime, putting 
hour from October to 
mid-February. Here 
and abroad, the once-ridiculed DST 
supporters now foresee world vic- 


Dy, tory not so many years hence. 


“$5 


The father of DST was William 
Willett, a London builder, who 
began a brave, lonely crusade back 
in 1907. Science, which always 
takes a possessive attitude about 
time, was immediately hostile, and 
the public hooted Willett. 

“The only people that have a 
shifty time are the Mohammedans 
and savages,” thundered Sir John 
Milne, the great astronomer, “and 
it is now suggested that we should 
join their ranks.” 

But in 1916, because of the un- 
deniable savings in power consump- 
tion, practically all the World War 
I belligerents adopted it. It took 
war, too, to put it across in thi 
country, and DST became nationa 
law March 31, 1918. 


clocks ahead half an 


When it went into effect Easter 
Sunday that year, there was nation- 
wide rejoicing, but only seven 
months later, with the end of 
war, the outraged farm and mtr 
chandising interests couldn’t 
DST fast enough. President Wijgon 
vetoed two repeals, then Con 
mustered the difficult two-thirds 
vote to override him. Now DST 
was left up to the individual states 
—and very hostile states they were, 
for the most part. 

Connecticut and New Hampshire 
banned its public display. (In the 
Nutmeg State, DST proponents in 
some communities retaliated by 
stopping the public clocks alto- 
gether.) Farmers went on milk 
strikes rather than advance de 
liveries to the DST cities. 

In upstate New York, a farp 
testily wrote his Congressman Ttia 
maybe the zero mark on ther- 
mometers should be lowered 25 
degrees—‘“‘so that there will be no 

ro weather and it will save a lot 
of clothing and fuel.” A farmer’s 

ife in Attica, Indiana, com- 
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plained: “It is 8 p.m. by the clock 
and I go to shut up the chickens 
and they won’t go in because they 
know it is only 7 p. m.” 

Oratorical heights were reached 
by a Southern Senator futilely op- 
posing the desecration of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the very heart 
of America, with DST. He threat- 
ened to put this Lost-and-Found ad 
in all Washington newspapers: 

“LOST — Somewhere between 
sunrise and sunset, one golden 
hour, set with 60 diamond minutes. 
No reward is offered; it is lost 
forever.” 

There were many less poetic but 
equally determined opponents. 
Merchants in smaller cities op- 
posed DST because much of their 
business was done at night. Movie 
exhibitors contended that the arti- 


ficially delayed darkness cut into 


their box office. Because of time- 
table confusion, the transportation 
industry deplored the April and 
September changes. The utilities 
were not happy over the estimated 
seven per cent monthly drop in use 
of gas and electricity. On a moral 
plane, many sincere persons ob- 
jected to changing “God’s Time.” 

In a curious political lineup, 
labor and motherhood got together 
in one large Eastern city to kill two 
DST referenda. Labor charged it 
benefited only the leisure class, any- 
how. The mothers were outraged 
because their children balked at 
going to bed in daylight and thus 
were being robbed of their sleep. 

Looking back now, it’s difficult 
to find many who did like DST. 
And some of its unpopularity was 
well deserved. ° 

For inscrutable reasons of their 
own, individual communities occa- 
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sionally would go on or off DST 
several days or weeks ahead of 
their neighbors. Salesmen and va- 
cationers found this vastly up- 
setting. The worst instance was in 
a small town near Reading, Penn- 
sylvania. Torn between rural op- 
position and urban advocacy, the 
board of education advanced school 
clocks by one-half hour. 

Fortunately, the advocates of 
darker mornings and sunnier eve- 
nings were equally dedicated and 
blessed with silver tongues. 

“Nursery and seed companies re- 
port increased sales in communi- 
ties under Daylight Saving,” one 
enthusiast reported, “and marked 
improvement in appearance of 
homes, lawns and gardens is noted. 
Gasoline companies report ever- 
increasing sales in the early eve- 
ning hours as a considerable drive 
can be taken before darkness set- 
tles in to spoil the scenic view.” 

Doctors had found, it was noted, 
that the golden extra hour had re- 
duced eyestrain, and DST towns 
were being “compelled” to build 
new playgrounds and neighborhood 
swimming pools. 

Field marshal of the great cru- 
sade was eloquent, Irish-born Rob- 
ert Garland, president of the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce. 
From his first espousal in World 
War I till his recent death, “The 
U.S. Father of Daylight Saving 
Time” never stopped promoting it. 
Opponents compared him to Joshua 
in the battle with the Amorites, as 
reported in the Bible: 


Sun, stand thou still upon Gideon 

And thou, Moon, in the valley of 
Ajalon, 

And the sun stood still 

And the moon obeyed. 





THE BATTLE OF THE CLOCKS 


“According to further details of 
that battle,” Garland riposted, “it 
was that extra hour of daylight 
that made Joshua victorious.” 

Through the ’20s and 30s, the 
fight over light see-sawed between 
the two forces from state to state 
and, often, from city to city. 

By 1932, 15 states had adopted 
it. In the next decade, chiefly be- 
cause of increasing war tensions, 
the number had risen to 24% (in- 
cluding one-half of Georgia). But 
as had happened before, it took 
the war to make DST national. 
President Roosevelt cited the pos- 
sible saving of more than 700,000,- 
000 kilowatt hours of electricity 
yearly, and “War Time,” with 
Congressional approval, went into 
effect February 9, 1942. 

And still it wasn’t here to stay. 


With victory in the war, 17 repeal 
bills were tossed into the Congres- 
sional hoppers. War Time, it was 
scathingly charged, had: 


PONY MONEY 


“Deprived millions of a needed 
hour of sleep on sultry nights. 

“Saved no electric power or light. 

“Wasted manpower and farm 
products. 

“Added confusion and distress to 
the already tense war situation. 

“Contributed directly to juvenile 
delinquency and assaults upon 
women on their way to employment 
in the premature darkness of the 
mo on 

Like another turn of the hands 
around the dial face, DST was 
handed back to the states on Sep- 
tember 30, 1945. This time, there 
was a difference. More of them 
voted its retention without serious 
opposition. Several railroads ad- 
justed timetables to DST and the 
radio networks arranged optional 
re-broadcasts, an hour later, for 
the South and West. 

At last, to the proponents, it 
seems that a beautiful—and early 
—dawn is rising. a6 





@ AN INDIAN CHIEF in Oklahoma learned that an oil strike had been made 
near some property which he knew he could purchase for a modest price. 

;, When he approached the president of a nearby bark for a loan, he was 
asked what he had in the way of collateral. 

“What you mean ‘collateral’?” asked the chief. 

“Do you own any property, a house or a farm or anything of that sort?” 
the banker inquired. 

“No,” replied the Indian, “but me have much ponies.” 

Subsequently assured the loan would be secure on the basis of the 
ponies, the banker advanced the money. 

The Indian was back in about a week with a leather bag filled with 
cash. He had purchased the land from its unsuspecting owner and resold 
it almost immediately to a big oil company at a handsome profit. The 
chief counted out the amount of the loan and stuffed the remaining pile of 
bills into the bag. As he turned to leave, the banker called out: 

“Don't you think it’s rather risky carrying so much money around in a 
leather sack? Why don’t you let us have it to hold for you?” 

The chief pondered for a moment, then asked: 

“How much ponies you got?” 

—Esther Reisling 
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THE TERRIFYING ADVENTURES OF 


® Dick Tracy, Sherlock 
Holmes, Sam Spade, the great- 
est supersleuths of all time, 
pale in comparison to Fearless 
Fosdick. To quote his creator, 
comic strip artist Al Capp: 
“Fearless is without doubt the 
world’s most idiotic detective. 
He shoots people for their own 
good, is pure beyond imagining, 
and fanatically loyal to a police 
department which exploits, 
starves and periodically fires 
him.” 

A master satire on the whole 

















clan of iron-jawed, infallible 
private eyes and dicks who pop- 
ulate U.S. comics, TV and 25- 
cent mysteries, Fosdick looks 
uncannily like Dick Tracy, of 
course. Indeed, some 10 years 
ago Capp launched him as a 
parody on the Chester Gould 
hero, in the first comic-strip- 
within-a-comic-strip. (Fearless 
is Lil Abner’s “ideel” and favor- 
ite). Since then, Fearless has 
taken on so much life and flavor 
all his own, editors have been 
clamoring for -him to star in his 


own strip. Capp may capitulate. 

If you’ve ever wondered how 
Capp manages to bail him out 
of his impossible snafus with 
Anyface, Ratface, the Atom 
Bum(etc., it’s no consolation to 
know that the artist himself 
often doesn’t know, until the 
last panel is drawn. 

This, by the by, is Fosdick’s 
first and only appearance in a 
comic-book-within-a-magazine 
... three of his most triumphant 
crime-solvings condensed exclu- 
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CLOTHES 
PS_OF GOOD FRIEN 7 
JOIN .MY BOY— THE 
SKY'S THE UMiT 








THIS IS A GREAT SHOC 
1 AUST THinire OVER 7S ME 
DISGUSTING PROPOSITION 
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THEN—'‘Lt POUR HOT LEAD INTO 
THE CITY TREASUORER’'S STINGY 
EFUSED ME 
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ANYFACE 


POW F — THAT'S 
FEARLESS 

























































































JHERE HE 'S,SIR- JARE YOU SURE 
“ANN FACE. “fF *\ITS"ANFAE? 
ALIAS J. SWEETRANTS 
GOODBODY /r 
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UGH? -) was \ THIS ANYFACE 
JES’ GONNA KILL )CASE IS BEGINNING 
FOSDICK, BUT / TO WEAR ON MY 
HE KILLED NERVES. | WILL 
RELAX BY 
VISITING BESS 
BACKACHE, MY 
LADY FRIEND. 























BEASTLY-LOOKING CHAPS” 
) WONDER WHERE SHE 

.\ MET HIM? ?P 
EGAD’ 


* —- NOW 
THAT FACE. - IT’S MINE 2” 








HE ESCAPED 2” EGAD BESS- 
IF } HADN'T RECOGNIZED HIM, 
YOU'D HAVE. BEEN 

IN THE CLUTCHES 

OF ANYFACE’/7 


YOURS, FEAR- 
LESS, DEAR ? 


(-“FOSDICK /S A DOWNRIGHT 
/DIOT --- BUT 4 HAVE 
A PLAN f7*) 
































(-HE'S BEEN COURTING THE REAL 
BESS FOR TWELVE YEARS! BUT 
NOW THIS ROMANCE GOES INTO 


HIGH GEAR 7" -/1L GET HIM 
7O PROPOSE °F) 





(<THE ENTIRE POLICE FORCE WILL 


HIS WORST ENEMY 27 -— THE PUBLIC 
HUMILIATION WILL B@LL FOSDICK I) 
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PRECINCT, | ASK YOU, BESS BACKACHE, 

DO YOU TAKE THIS MAN AS 
LAWFUL WEDDED HUSBAND ?- ANSWER 

“YES” "WOU RAT £2--- 0Ops ’r- 

r .-SORRY, MISS —MY PROFESSIONAL 

MANNER GOT THE 

OF ME— 
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All owners of Chippendale chairs 
ore warned fo be on the alert. 
Fosdick is mighty unreasonable 
On this subject. 
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The 

Face 
of my 
Enemy 


BY JOHN GODFREY MORRIS 


@ ir WAS A WARM afternoon in 
August, 1944, and it was almost my 


last. It was at the siege of St. Malo, 
a port in Brittany, where a small 
but stubborn German garrison held 
out for two weeks against the 83rd 
division. I had come there as a 
civilian war correspondent, green 
and curious. 

Our push had bogged down on 
the outskirts of town at a point 
where there was a little cluster of 
summer homes and hotels—not un- 
like Provincetown. An observation 
post was set up in the bar of one 
of these, and drinks were more or 
less on the house. There was a 
pillbox ahead, a scant block inland, 
and no one was particularly anxious 
to proceed. Occasionally there was 
a burst of machine gun fire. Other- 
wise it was quiet. 

In the lull I decided to look 
around. “Where’s that pillbox?” I 
asked the corporal. “Ill show you 

-it’s safe,” he said, noticing how I 
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hesitated. We headed inland on a 
side street, passing, as we walked, 
a scattered handful of infantrymen 
lying in wait at the curb. We 
reached the corner. Beyond I could 
see no sign of life—just a few scat- 
tered houses. I was growing less 
fond of scenery by the second. 

“Follow me,” said the corporal. 
He crouched and ran across to the 
opposite corner and dropped down 
behind a stone wall. I crouched 
and followed, and as I crossed the 
street there was a shot—the muffled 
booph of a German “burp” gun. 
Safe, I dropped to my knees beside 
the corporal. “Funny, that never 
happened before,” he said. Yes, 
very funny, I agreed. He pointed 
a tentative finger over the wall to 
show me the approximate location 
of the pillbox. I pretended to look 
and nodded. Then he said, “When 
we go back, you'll have to run for 
it.” Then he was gone. I waited 
a moment and took off in the same 
direction. Again a shot, again, 
thank God, a miss. We returned 
promptly to the OP bar. 

One hour and a couple of bran- 
dies later I heard a small commo- 
tion outside. The Germans in the 
pillbox had finally given up and 
were lined up in the street, about 
a dozen of them. Grasping my 
“weapon,” the camera I had car- 
ried all day, I went to examine the 
enemy, my personal enemy, face to 
ace. 

Somehow I had expected super- 
men, proud and arrogant. Instead 
I saw a row of frightened, miser- 
able faces, unshaved, unhappy. My 
eyes rested on a boy who could 
scarcely have been sixteen. 

“You poor kid,” I thought and 
took his picture. 
































HARNESSED THE SUN! 


BY RALPH G. MARTIN 


scientists say we can do with its unlimited energy 


© MANY PEOPLE talk about Solar 

Ts+£it belongs to the science 

fiction magazines. Even our news- 

papers usually bury the story in a 

paragraphs on an inside page. 

Yet this struggle to suck the sun’s 

energy is something so big that it 

makes even the atomic race seem 
small potatoes. 


And it isn’t part of Buck Rogers 
and the 25th Century, it isn’t even 
tomorrow—it’s right now. 

Right now giant reflectors pull 
down enough solar power to operate 
textile factories in Soviet Russia. 
Right now solar stills all over the 
world successfully convert sea water 
into fresh water. Right now chem- 
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ical salts store enough of the sun’s 
energy to heat a house in Massa- 
chusetts all year ’round. Right now 
the solar force of the sea is running 
turbines in French West Africa. 

The sun is our life. It’s just an- 
other star in the sky, not as spec- 
tacular as a lot of them, but as long 
as it turns and burns we have a 
potential force that can transform 
our world in a way that atomic 
energy never could. 

If all the uranium in the world 
had to supply all our heat and 
power needs, it would last only 40 
days. And all our coal, oil, natural 
gas—all of it only fossilized, stored- 
up solar energy—even that’s only 
equivalent to 100 days of sunshine. 

And how much energy do we get 
from the sun in one year? Add 23 
zeros to the number 4— it’s equal 
to that many tons of coal. That’s 
a lot of zeros, and yet all of it is 
only two billionths of the sun’s en- 
ergy, and even half of that bounces 
back into space. At current power 
rates that’s still worth a billion dol- 
lars a minute. 

Tell that to people and they say 
sure, but who needs it? Isn’t our 
fuel supply big enough to last from 
100 to 1,000 years? 

Maybe, but that’s not the point. 
If the U.S. wants peace, it must 
keep pace. Soviet Russia has forged 
ahead in solar energy, pushed out in 
all directions, even creating a huge 
secret Institute of Solar Power. The 
prize is limitless and the Russians 
seem to know it, but the U‘S. is 
still piddling. 

What is a few hundred million 
dollars for solar research compared 
to the billions we’ve spent on atomic 
energy? In 1949 Secretary of Inte- 
rior Julius Krug urged Congress to 
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appropriate just that much to find 
new sources of energy, with solar 
power at the top of the list, but 
Congress couldn’t see the sun. So 
now the bulk of our small-scale, 
scattered solar research comes from 
private endowments. Thanks to 
some $600,000 given by Dr. Godfrey 
Lowell Cabot, the heart of such 
research in America radiates out 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Facing the Charles River in Bos- 
ton are MIT’s quiet laboratories. 
In them, remaking our future, are 
names nobody knows: Hottel, 
Heidt, Dietz, Telkes. 

You can start with Dr. Maria 
Telkes, a handsome, brilliant 
woman from Hungary who con- 
centratés on thermoelectricity (con- 
verting sunlight directly into elec- 


tricity), solar heating (hers is the 


only house in the country heated 
entirely by solar energy) and solar 
stills (using the sun to make fresh 
water out of the salt sea). 

Solar stills are a comparative side- 
line of solar research, except that 
they may completely change the 
earth’s face, Harvard University 
president Dr.. James Bryant Co- 
nant, himself a top scientist, pre- 
dicted in a recent issue of PAGEANT 
that by 1985 cheap solar stills would 
turn deserts into garden spots. It 
probably won’t take that long. 

Telkes developed a portable solar 
still for the Air Force during the 
past war. Made of vinyl plastic, it 
inflated like a balloon, floated along 
the life raft and produced a pint of 
good water every sunny day. A 
black sponge across its middle 
soaked up two quarts of sea water. 
Then the sun’s heat vaporized it, 
leaving the salt in the sponge, the 





Sun heats building (right), makes electricity (rear) 


clear water at the bottom of the 
bag. It saved lives. 

For water-thirsty California, Dr. 
Telkes has something else. This solar 
still also depends only on the sun 
for its power. It covers 200 square 
feet, has a glass top, an insulated 
black metal pan and produces 50 
gallons of fresh water every day, 
twice as much as any previous still. 
The heat evaporates the sea water 
in the black pan, the vapors rise to 
the cooled glass roof, condense, then 
trickle down into special gutters. 

Cover a whole acre with these 
solar stills and Dr. Telkes believes 
you can get up to 12,000 gallons of 
fresh water a day. This is the kind 
of thing that could convert the Pa- 
cific Ocean into a giant waterhole 
for California. 

It could have done even more for 
the island of St. John, the smallest 
and driest of the Virgin Islands, so 
dry it had to import almost all its 
water. The United States govern- 
ment planned to make this island 
a dramatic example of Before and 
After. The publicity got loud and 
exciting. One hundred and twenty- 
five solar stills for only $15,000 


would provide al- 
most 1,000 gallons 
of fresh water a day. 
Then, somewhere, 
somehow, the idea 
got messed up in a 
lot of red tape and 
the plan died. Sev- 
eral bills on similar 
subjects have long 
been buried in Con- 
gressional commit- 
tee pigeon holes. 

Talk about the 
solar house and 
most people think 
it’s both ultra-modern and all glass. 
It’s neither. A Greek historian 
named Xenaphon talked about it 
two thousand years ago. It’s simply 
a house with a large glass area fac- 
ing the south, so placed and so de- 
signed that it gets a maximum of the 
winter sunlight and a minimum of 
the summer’s heat. And what winter 
warmth it gets, it keeps. Warm air 
escapes at night through ordinary 
glass, but most solar houses use the 
Libbey-Owens-Ford thermopane 
principle—two panes of glass separ- 
ated by an air space. You’ve seen it 
work in a flower greenhouse. Glass 
is transparent to light waves (which 
are short) but not to heat waves 
(which are long). Once the light 
penetrates the double-thick glass, it 
changes to heat and can’t get out. 

Florida and California solar 
houses have been using that same 
principle for years to give them 
year-round hot water. They catch 
the sun in a glass-covered black 
pan, which heats the water in pipes 
underneath. They do it the same 
way at the Colomb-Bechar Hospital 
in the Sahara Desert. 

But what if you don’t live in Flor- 
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ida and California, and who wants 
to move to the Sahara Desert? 

You don’t have to. Right now a 
solar house is practical anywhere 
south of Latitude 40, which passes 
through Philadelphia, a little south 
of Chicago and slightly north of San 
Francisco. There’s a big solar house 
development at Northbrook, IIli- 
nois, another made of prefabs in 
Camden, New Jersey. And some 
solar houses as far north as in New 
England claim to have cut more 
than half of their fuel bill. 

These are all simpler solar houses, 
using the sun’s heat to supplement 
their regular heating system. 

Ride along the Charles River in 
Boston or up the winding country 
lane just outside Dover, Massa- 
chusetts, and then you'll see the 
two really revolutionary solar 


houses. MIT operates the one along 


the Charles, and Dr. Telkes has 
done the Dover house as a private 
project. Both trap the sun the same 
way (glass-covered pans heat water 
in copper pipes), but they store it 
differently. The MIT house stores 
it in 2,000 gallons of water which 
circulates through the house when 
the temperature 
drops to a certain 
level. This is sup- 
plemented by a 
more conventional 
electric heating 
system, if and 
when necessary. 

The Dover 
house operates 
solely on the sun. 
Instead of water, 
Dr. Telkes stores 
the sun in hun- 
dreds of five-gallon 
cans filled with 
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28 tons of a cheap compound called 
Glauber’s Salts (also used as a ca- 
thartic). Those cans, permanently 
sealed, are located inside the thick 
interior walls in between rooms. An 
ingenious system of fans keeps the 
heat circulating throughout the 
house, and keeps it warm even dur- 
ing 10 sunless days—and six sunless 
days in the Boston area happens 
only once in 14 years. 

But isn’t all this expensive? The 
salts costs $240. The installation it- 
self costs more, but remember this 
is a pilot model. Costs can really be 
sliced if you put this solar storage 
setup in a huge housing project like 
Levittown (which already incorpo- 
rates the principle of the thermo- 
pane glass wall). 

Dr. Telkes and Dr. David Dietz 

who operates the MIT house) are 
both deep in plans, designing solar 
storage homes to compare in cost 
with almost any house, two-story, 
one-story, colonial or ranch-type. 
Focus for Dr. Telkes is simply her 
Sun-Heated Minimum House Plan, 
a one-floor, two-bedroom house, all 
complete for $10,000. And no extra 


attic for storing the sun collector- 
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she’s incorporating it into the 
ground floor’s south wall. 

Do you realize your fireplace’s 
true efficiency? You get only five to 
10 per cent of that burning heat; 
the rest goes right up the chimney. 
Even your coal-burning furnace 
only gives you about 50 per cent 
efficiency. These two Massachusetts 
solar houses already give you that 
much. And it’s only the beginning. 

Tomorrow’s solar house will soon 
have other things. Special wallpaper 
already absorbs some of the sun’s 
rays and gives off almost enough 
reflected night light to illuminate 
a room. Then how do you turn off 
the light? Probably have to have 
shades over the wallpaper. Other 
things soon to come—refrigeration 
and air conditioning working by 
this same sun power. Even some 
kitchen stoves already work that 
way in warmer climates, ovens kept 
at baking temperature for weeks, 
even months. 

Have you ever tried the small 
boy’s trick of using the sun and a 
magnifying glass to burn holes in 
paper? Well, if you use reflectors 
big enough, you can concentrate 
the sun’s heat 50,000 times. Take a 
city pavement hot enough to fry 
eggs (90 degrees Fahrenheit) and 
put two strips of air-separated glass 
and water over it and that tempera- 
ture jumps to 275 degrees. 

You’ve probably never seen a 
fire brick suddenly start radiating 
like a miniature sun, then sputter 
and boil like butter—because fire 
bricks are specially made to with- 
stand an incredible amount of 
heat. But solar heat is more than 
incredible, especially when caught 
and focused by a 120-inch alumi- 
num mirror. Such a mirror—as our 


Navy has—can turn a fire brick into 
steamy vapor within 10 seconds. 
Three thousand degrees Centigrade 
within 10 seconds, and only a little 
longer to double that heat, and 
then special shades to cool it off 
almost as quickly. 

This isn’t a gadget. It’s being 
used by us to create stronger ma- 
terials to stand maximum tempera- 
tures, and its wartime importance 
is enormous. 

Then comes a question: if you 
can use these mirrors for melting 
metal, why can’t you make steam 
in a flash boiler and why can’t 
that steam drive an engine? The an- 
swer is, it can; it does. 

Egypt now has a plant like that, 
but it only has a five per cent effi- 
ciency compared to the 25 per cent 
efficiency a power plant can get 
from burning coal. Using a smaller 
model, C. G. Abbot of our Smith- 
sonian Institution worked up a 16 
per cent efficiency. And the Rus- 
sians aren’t talking too much, but 
we do know they’re using 33-foot 
mirrors on a wholesale basis to run 
whole factories near Tashkent in 
Central Asia. The French are going 
in a different direction, using the 
heat from the sea to operate vac- 
uum steam turbines in French West 
Africa. It involves the temperature 
difference between surface water 
and deep water, the energy ab- 
sorbed by the sea from the sun. 

The newest American experi- 
ment in solar power is only a re- 
search baby, still in the pure stage, 
hardly a year old. Take solar energy 
and turn it into chemical energy, 
use light to decompose water into 
its basic elements of oxygen and 
hydrogen. Do that and you have a 
cycle: water into its components 
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Mirrors could collect heat to run ship's boilers 


and back into water again, using 
only the energy of the sun, and 
probably the cheapest source of 
solar power of them all. But the 
research is small-scale, and so far 
they’ve only been able to decom- 
pose the water into one element at 


a time, and they’ve got to do it 
simultaneously. And they’ve got to 
do it in the sunlight. It may take 
months, years, and then it may 
never happen. Just for the record, 
the man behind this research here 
is Dr. Lawrence J. Heidt, and he’s 
working with wave-length 2537A. 
Remember, 10 years ago nobody 
ever heard of U-235 either. 

But the big thing now is the 
mirrors. Picture thousands and 
thousands of mirrors, huge and 
curved, all geared to follow the 
continuous movement of the sun. 
Think of New Mexico as one of the 
great manufacturing centers of the 
world, a power plant covering one- 
fifth of the state, supplying 10 tril- 
lion horsepower hours a year—30 
times America’s present annual 
electrical energy production. We 
could do it now, but it would be ex- 
pensive, about 200 billion dollars. 


Or else imagine 
an artificial lake, 20 
to 40 feet deep, 
cheap insulating 
material covering its 
sloping sides and 
bottom. Close your 
eyes and see an 
enormous insulated 
raft completely cov- 
ering the lake. And 
on top of the raft, 
all these flat-plate 
collectors similar to 
the ones in the solar 
houses—cardboard- 
thin layers of glass on blackened 
metal and blackened pipes. That 
doesn’t sound like a heat engine, but 
it is. Dr. Hoyt C. Hottel, MIT’s 
director of the solar setup, thinks 
that right now this would be the 
most practical solar power. They’re 
already trying something like that 
on Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela. 

Sure, we can see how you catch 
the sun, and then make steam and 
power, but what happens when the 
sun goes down? Do you have to 
close the factory and go fishing? 

You could go fishing, but you 
don’t have to close the factory. 
Storage of solar power isn’t as tough 
as solar production. The best stor- 
age idea now is a well insulated 
reservoir that stores the superheated 
steam (like a closed kettle) until 
you open it up. 

But forget about turning water 
into steam. There’s another way 
of harnessing the sun’s rays. Catch 
the sunlight and convert it directly 
into electricity. 

Here’s one way: join two pieces 
of unlike metal (thermocouples) 
and put one thermocouple in the 
sun, the other in the shade. As soon 
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as one part is hotter than the other, 
it forms an electrical current. It’s 
called thermoelectricity. Already 
this has the efficiency to run radios 
in remote places, even a small 
power plant. And this research is 
relatively new. Find better alloys for 
those thermocouples and here is 
something that could replace the 
steam engine. 

If you’ve ever seen a camera light 
meter, then yqu’ve seen a photo- 
voltaic cell; and those doors that 
open by themselves, those are 
photoelectric cells (bullets of light 
knock electrons out of certain atoms 
and set up an electrical current). 
Improve the effectiveness of either 
of those cells about 10 times and you 
could commercially revolutionize 
the power supply of the world. The 
Russians claim they’re doing it. 

These are just a half dozen power 
paths to the future. There are many 
more. That’s why somebody like 
Harvard President Conant can safe- 
ly predict that someday soon our 
predominant source of industrial 
power will be solar energy. 

The sun can give us much more 
than heat and power, as you can 
find on the roof-top of the Arthur 
D. Little Laboratories, adjoining 
the MIT campus. This doesn’t look 
like the possible answer to one of 
the world’s biggest problems. It’s 
just an inflated piece of plastic and 
inside is some green stuff and water. 
It keeps going round and round and 
someday may help feed the world. 

That green stuff inside is Chlo- 
rella, a single-celled algae. All it 
needs is the carbon dioxide from the 
air combining with water, plus 
sunlight, and it multiplies like mad. 
It reproduces so fast that it’s har- 
vested at the laboratory every day, 


just like a farm crop. Out of the 
plastic tube, down the drain, into a 
centrifuge and finally out it comes 
looking like a green wet cake. 

Only it doesn’t taste like cake. It 
smells a little like pumpkin but it 
tastes more like hay. Anyway, its 
food value is tremendous—50 per 
cent protein, 50 per cent fat and 
no waste cellulose. They freeze it to 
keep it, then dry some of it into a 
fine green powder. 

Then what do you do with this 
stuff? Well, look at synthetic rub- 
ber. It looks and feels like rubber, 
only it’s better, and there’s no rub- 
ber in it. The same is true with Chlo- 
rella. Put it through the ringer— 
blanching, hydrolysis, browning, 
blending, extraction of pigments, 
curing with smoke, salts and molds— 
and out can come powders, sauces, 
soups, wafers, sausages, cheeses, 
beverages (including alcoholic) and 
even pickled hors d’oeuvres. Con- 
vert Chlorella into these imitation 
luxury foods—without losing its 
high food value—and hungry peo- 
ple will like it and keep eating it. 

A dream? Maybe. But here’s 
something else that’s more of a 
nightmare. Two-thirds of the 
world’s people live just above sub- 
sistence levels and every 10 years 
there are 200 million more mouths 
to feed. And the hard fact is that 
food production just isn’t keeping 
pace with population growth. 

Here are some more hard facts: 
The average corn crop is 33 bushels 
an acre, about one ton of corn ker- 
nels a year. Under laboratory con- 
ditions, we could grow one ton of 
dry Chlorella on an acre of land in 
one day. 

You can do other things with 
Chlorella. You can make special 
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fibers out of it, if wool and cotton 


prices get too high. You can make 
a cheap briquetted resemblance to 
charcoal especially for those coun- 
tries which still use dried cow dung 
for fuel. You can ferment Chlorella 
and get an auto fuel for about 35 


cents a gallon—for that part of the 
world where it costs more. And 
they’ve just started researching. 
Who knows what else they'll find? 

The sun is not only our life; it’s 
our worry, and it can be our death. 
You can blame most of our mag- 
netic storms on the sun just as you 
can blame it for a large part of our 
weather’s variability. You can 
blame it for static, for sudden breaks 
in radio communications. 


MILITARY SECRET 


And what happens if the sun sud- 
denly explodes? The sun is just an- 
other star and stars are exploding 
all the time. Will our earth freeze or 
melt? It’s really a mathematical 
question involving fantastic figures 
of distance, speed, angles. But solar 
scientists are putting hope in a 
new giant Think Machine, an elec- 
tronic computator being built at Los 
Alamos. Scientists feel this specially 
built machine will tell us that an- 
swer. This Think Machine’s nick- 
name is “Maniac.” 

“Maniac” can tell us how we may 
someday die, but right now we can 
look at the sun and see some dozen 
better ways to live. It means re- 
search on a new scale, wholesale 
big-money research, giving our best 
brains everything they need. Some 
of it may wind up as blind alleys, 
other research may have to be 
switched onto other tracks. But if 
we file this dream into the small 
laboratories of scattered colleges, 
we may one day wake up to find 
other countries so far ahead that we 
can never catch up. The goal is a 
whole bright new world; it’s a goal 
so big that the American people 
should pound hard on the door of 
the United States Government and 
yell, and keep yelling, “Can’t = 
see the sun... ?” an 





@ “YOU KNow,” 
tion at our camp. 


mused the soldier at the bar, 


“we've got an unusual situa- 


One of the sergeants in Headquarters Company is a 


girl. And believe me, she’s gorgeous.” 


“A WAC, eh?” 
“No, that’s just it,” 


observed the stranger. 
went on the Army man. 


“She's a soldier just like 


the rest of us. She eats with us, sleeps in the barracks with the men, and 
even takes~showers where we do.” 


“I don’t understand,” 
away with it?” 
“Who'll talk?” 


said the other. 


shrugged the soldier. 


“How the devil does she get 


—Harold G. Hoffman 
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